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Help Us To Turn Waste and Expense 
Into Profit...You Can Cut Costs for Us 


To us you are not customers . .. you are not 
merely subscribers—you are Friends, Because you 
are interested not only in what The Sign is but in 
what The Sign is trying to do. 


The picture above tells a real story. Expense is 
expense. When expense means costs which are 
necessary everyone can understand. But when 
expense means waste—it is just that. 


Every item—and there are others—listed above 
is really unnecessary expense. You control them. 
Won't you help us cut them? 


DELAYED RENEWALS mean extra mailing. 
That’s expensive. Acknowledge your expiration 


notice. A note—even saying ‘“No”—will save 


money. 


UNREGISTERED CASH is easily “lost.” Lost 
to you and to us. 


USE FORM ENVELOPES for returns. It saves 
you an envelope and time here for us. 


UNFULFILLED PLEDGES. A pledge from you 
to subscribe is your word to us. Circumstances 
may prevent your keeping it. We understand. A 
note from you will save unnecessary mailing. 


You can help us cut expense. And every bit of 
it saved means so much more toward what The 
Sign is trying to do. But it depends on You. 


Every Penny Saved Is A Contribution 
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e APPRECIATIVE COM- 
MENTS received on the 
Stage and Screen no- 
tices which we have 
been publishing are 
gladly passed on to the 
author, JERRY COTTER. 
We give here a few 
words about the young 
man himself. Born 
twenty-six years ago, 
he attended Manhat- 
tan College and Colum- 
bia University before 
becoming associated 
with Scribner’s maga- 
zine. An opportunity 
to review plays and 
movies on the air led 

» his producing, writing and taking part in more than 
iree hundred programs on various New York stations. 
He has filled in spare time with several newspaper col- 
imns on radio and theatre. 

We heartily agree with his belief that Catholics 
should take a more active interest in stage, screen and 
radio as these are the most active means of combatting 
propaganda. 





Jerry Cotter 


® ary Etven Evans returns to our pages, after a 
lengthy absence, to tell us of Dubuque’s CYO-Civic 
Symphony. The example of a progressive mid-West City 
may go far as an incentive in providing better music for 
yur citizens and positions for our amateur and pro- 
fessional musicians. Dubuque’s success is encouraging. 


@ WHEN, by dramatiz- 
ation and serious dis- 
cussion, Catholic Col- 
lege Women Look at 
Marriage, conflicting 
views are likely to be 
aired. There seems to 
have been, however, a 
very general agreement 
on the joys and prob- 
lems of the married 
alumnae of one group 
of which MARY VAUGHN 
is a member. 

Hers is a pen name, 
but she does not write 





Mary Vaughn 


without first-hand 
knowledge. Three-year- 
old Bob and one-year- 
old Dick—her two boys 
—are giving her daily 
experience. She did not 
have too far to go in 
leaving her home town 
—Ionia, Michigan — to 
study at Marygrove 
College. After her re- 
treat in junior year she 
decided that she want- 
ed to write and to get 
married. She has done 
both. But she has also 
worked on a news- 
paper, assisted in a 
government survey and 
held a position as a 
stenographer and bookkeeper in the state office of the 
CCC. 


James F. Bonnell 


@ THERE ARE MANY HARDSHIPS and heartaches in the 
Chinese mission field. There is also humor. Although 
it is fiction, we can easily picture the heroine of Mother 
Josephine’s Joke as one of the Sisters whom we have 
seen in the Far East. JAMEs F. BONNELL, who wrote the 
story, is a resident of Summit, N. J. He made prepara- 
tory studies at St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, N. J. 
and was later graduated from Fordham Law School. 
For some years he has been a member of the New York 
Bar. Recently a good part of his time has been devoted 
to writing. Among the many magazines in which his 
work has appeared are: 
Extension, The Queen’s 
Work, Photoplay and 
National Home. 


@ THERE HAS BEEN A 
GREAT DEAL OF TALK 
about Reform in Que- 
bec. Cries of “Fascism” 
and “Reaction” have 
rent the air. ROBERT 
Fay, whose family roots ; 
go back one hundred 
and twenty years in 
Canadian soil, tells 
another side of the 
story. 


Robert Fay 
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EDITORIAL 


WHAT SU PRUUULY WE HAIL @ 


— crowded, roads jammed -with traffic, pic- 
nic grounds overflowing, flags flying, speeches, fire- 
works—another Fourth of July. America on a holiday. 
It is good to know we are in a country where contra- 
dictory speeches can be made, where men and women 
may surge out from the cities for a day of fun and 
distraction, where hundreds of thousands of soldiers 
are not waiting in garrisons or on frontiers. 

But we should like to be assured, too, that Inde- 
pendence Day is more than just a holiday, more than 
just another occasion for a passing salute to a flag 
whose symbolism is but vaguely remembered. We are 
still a young nation. Yet the tempo of our lives is so 
fast that Lexington, Concord and Valley Forge are but 
dimly recalled. The hunger and cold of the ragged 
Continental Army, the grim fight against equipped 
troops, the long-drawni-out conflict which tempted to 
surrender are worth recalling today. 

The hardships of those years and the wisdom of 
those courageous men brought us independence from 
foreign domination, established the foundations of 
religious and economic freedom and mapped the plans 
for unity. If the memory of our beginnings is not 
strong enough to rouse us, the thought of what we 
may lose should be. 


W HAT we so proudly hail here in the United States 
is not merely our rocks and rills, our woods and 
templed hills. Other lands have these, but all do not 
have freedom of speech and freedom of conscience. 
Uther lands have natural beauties and natural re- 
sources, but all do not have the opportunities to enjoy 
what Providence has given them. 

It would be false patriotism to shut our eyes to the 
painful and humiliating truth that we are not using 
the prodigal gifts of Providence in the United States 
as we should. Men seem to have gone out of their way 
to make sure that the poor we shall always have with 
us. Perhaps we have gloried so much in our form of 
government that we have been lax in sensing the spirit 
of its laws. We have boasted of our resources and done 
too little to conserve them. We have been so proud of 
our freedom of speech that we have not been alert 


‘enough in checking those who would use it themselves 


to destroy it for all others. 

Above all, it seems, we have forgotten that there is 
no independence without dependence both on God 
and on our fellow-men. Our own rights loom so large 
that our obligations to others become dimmed. The 
very spirit that gave life to our country guaranteed to 
all what we cherish so dearly ourselves. Individual 
liberty depends on social equality for others. 

From these principles have flowed whatever great- 
ness, whatever strength, whatever glory these United 
States have achieved. Departure from them has 
brought those unpleasant conditions with which all— 
even those who do not think back to principles—are 
familiar. Blind hoggishness in capital, strife in labor 
ranks, mounting taxes, unemployment, staggering debt, 
come, in very large measure, from our forgetfulness of 
our dependence on and our obligation to others. 


e: ENTURIES before our land was discovered, the 
Divine Master walked the earth and taught the 
sons of men. By parable, by counsel and by command 
He emphasized our dependence on God and on each 
other. He summed up the whole Law in the obligation 
to love God and to love our neighbor. Economists, law- 
makers and sociologists might do well to recall His 
teachings. Our independence would be more secure 
and our problems more quickly solved if they did. 

In our democracy individual citizens cannot shirk 
responsibility by shunting all blame to elected leaders. 
The power to remove from office and the right of effec- 
tive protest is ours. Vigilance is still the price of 
liberty. Without it the singing of patriotic songs and 
the saluting of the flag are childish gestures. With it 
we may hope to preserve and to pass on to those who 
come after us the heritage of Faith and of liberty for 
which we give thanks to Almighty God. 






Bere 


INO MORE SERIOUS and, we believe, no more sincere de- 
bate will go into the record of the present session of 
Congress than the one that looms on the revision of the 
Neutrality Act. With mem- 
ories of the World War still 
In Neutrality fresh, with pictures and re- 
. ports of the sufferings in the 
Bill aeaee 

Spanish and the Japanese- 
Chinese war at hand, it would be almost beyond 
imagination to conceive of our elected legislators pur- 
posely placing us in jeopardy of war. Congress does 
not think it wise to adjourn until something is done 

to strengthen our position as a neutral nation. 

The method of doing so is the subject of disagree- 
ment and debate. There is a decided temptation to be 
distracted from the purpose of legislation for peace by 
the allure of profits from selling to warring nations. A 
semblance of higher motives is given this thought by 
the fact that some of the aggressive nations find them- 
selves girded for battle, while others do not. It is re- 
ported from Washington, for instance, that the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs was deeply impressed by 
official reports of Germany’s large acquisition of war 
materials in Austria and Czechoslovakia. And an added 
reason to those who think a complete embargo would 
be a reflection on Yankee business sense, is the claim 
that Englaud and France could pay and deliver. 

Senator Borah struck at this temptation when he 
declared that “the United States can well afford to get 
along without such profit as might be available from 
other people’s wars”; and that “putting munitions on 
a cash-and-carry basis is a subterfuge. Far more honest 
would be an open alliance with Great Britain or Japan 
or France or Russia than an act which would aid in 
time of war only that nation or those nations in control 
of the seas.” Whether the absolute prohibition on the 
export of munitions and arms to belligerents will be 
modified, and whether the proposed increases in Presi- 
dential discretionary powers for American commerce 
during war will be granted, are for Congress to decide. 
But the prayer of all sincere citizens is that no steps 
will be taken that will lead us from the path of peace. 


National Interest 


WITH GUESSES galore in the daily papers as to what will 
happen next in some of Hitler’s undigested and discon- 
tented new territories, we are bound to hear much of 

Slovakia. Far too little at- 


Slovak League tention, however, has been 
Repudiates given to a statement made 
Benes by the Pittsburgh headquar- 


ters of the Slovak League, 
which has a membership of 300,000 in this country, 
and which is representative of Slovak opinion. 





MMENT 


Referring to the ex-President of Czechoslovakia, who 
has been touring this country, the statement says in 
part: “The Slovaks protest in the name of their Soy. 
ereign Republic that the Czech, Eduard Benes, should 
speak in their name in Pittsburgh or anywhere else, 
He himself never recognized the Slovaks before and he 
cannot speak for them now because he is not one of 
them. We know that he is the protector of the godless; 
in Moscow, a Marxist-Communist, political ally of 
Stalin. Slovakia is a free state, as Ireland is within the 
British Empire—with Ulsterites included. . . . Take 
Benes at his worth. . . . By no means can he represent 
anywhere at any time the 85% Christian majority, and 
even less so the American Slovaks.” 

This very clear and very strong condemnation should 
be given wide publicity. We are having a difficult 
enough job to keep clear heads and a calm sense of 
reasoning in these days of war scares without the pres 
ence of unnecessary irritants. Just indignation against 
dictators adds nothing to its virtue by wilfully swallow- 
ing lies. Hatred breeds on half-truths. If we have been 
innocently deceived by well-directed propaganda, we 
reach the point of serious guilt when we do not accept 
such a revealing statement as that made by the Slovak 
League. We can best serve the cause of peace by bowing 
to the truth. 


THE PassaGE of the National Labor Relations Act was 
hailed by friends of labor as a charter which at long 
last guaranteed to labor its just rights. Enthusiasm for 
the rights of labor spread 
and many states followed 
the example of the National 
Government and adopted 
what were popularly known 
as “little Wagner acts.” Protected thus by national and 
state laws, the unions made great advances in numbers 
and influence. 

But in recent months the sailing has not been so 
smooth. There are indications that the pendulum 
which had swung from management to labor is swing- 
ing back toward management. There is a strong move- 
ment afoot to amend the Wagner Act, and although 
some of the proposed amendments appear to be just 
and reasonable, others are aimed at nullifying that Act. 

State legislatures have passed laws recently which in 
some cases are direct attacks on the unions. Oregon has 
passed a union-contract law which gives the state cit- 
cuit courts the power to restrain picketing, which for 
bids jurisdictional strikes, outlaws boycotts, and curtails 
the political and fund-raising activities of the unions. 
The Pennsylvania legislature passed a law recently re 
stricting union activities in that state. 


Will Labor 
Go Forward 
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To legislative threats must be added court setbacks 
wich as the three decisions of the Supreme Court last 


February in the cases of the Fansteel Corporation, the. 


Columbian Enamel Co. and the Sands Manufactyring 
Co. Another jolt was given organized labor when the 
court which tried the Apex case held a labor union 
responsible, under the anti-trust laws, for damages re- 
sulting from illegal actions in a strike. 

The picture is not altogether black but certainly it is 
not as bright as it was, say, two or three years ago. Dur- 
ing that period labor has made gains along certain 
fronts but they have been outweighed in many instances 
by losses along other fronts. 

Some of the anti-labor movement, which seems to be 
increasing steadily, is undoubtedly attributable to 
abuses of which labor has been guilty and which there 
is no need to enumerate here as they have been suf- 
ficiently aired in the press. The public is tired, for in- 
stance, of being victimized by jurisdictional disputes 
and struggles for power between individuals. A return 
to democratic principles in the unions, with frequent 
changes of leaders, would help to remedy some of the 
abuses. Present leaders seem to be dooming their fol- 
lowers to a waste of energy in fratricidal warfare at a 
time when many of the recent gains of labor are being 


jeopardized. 


Laws in the educational system of New York State are 
charged by the authors of the Regents’ Inquiry into the 
cost and character of public education. The need of 
adapting classroom work to 


Flaws in the working world in which 
Public School pupils will soon find them- 
System selves, is worthy of investi- 


gation. The solution of that 
relationship may well be left to specialists. But the at- 
tention of all parents should be called to. the Inquiry’s 
challenge that the home is losing its influence in the 
lives of the pupils. Only the minimum time required 
for eating and sleeping is spent by many children in 
the family circle. 

Equally alarming is the observation that “from an 
analysis of the books and magazines read by pupils, and 
the radio programs to which they listen, it appears that 
these young people are not getting the information 
which they should have if they are to become good 
citizens.” 

Both findings are an indictment not so much of the 
children themselves as of their parents. There are good 
radio programs. There is an abundance of good books 
and periodicals. But direction and example are neces- 
sary to cultivate appreciation and interest for our 
youth. The Regents’ Inquiry throws light on Dr. W. 
Quinter Miller’s remark that 1,200,900 boys and girls in 
New York City have “no more religious education than 
if raised in Africa.” 

A partial remedy for this last appalling situation is 
suggested by the New York State Board of Regents’ 
recommendation that local and public school authori- 
ties have the right to excuse public school pupils from 
dasses for one hour a week so that children might 
Teceive religious education. Such advances should be 
furthered by people of all creeds. Even as ordinary 
citizens, interested in the future of our youth, Catholics 
have an obligation to assist in the correction of flaws in 
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our public school system. That obligation becomes 
more urgent because, by taxes, we are helping to sup- 
port that system and because so many of our Catholic 
children are in public schools. 


A FAMILIAR NOTE rings through a letter just received 
from a worried subscriber. Only the wealthy in his part 
of the country, he writes, can enjoy the enviable ad- 


, vantages of an education in 
Catholic and 


a Catholic College or Uni- 
State College versity. The reason? Quite 
Costs 


obvious: attendance at our 
Catholic institutions of 
higher learning costs far more than at our State Col- 
leges. So runs the not entirely unjust complaint. 

Our subscriber is intelligent. He realizes that our 
State Colleges are supported by taxes. What he does 
not emphasize enough is that since we Catholics are 
paying our share of those taxes, we are partly respon- 
sible for keeping down the costs to individual students. 
In the famous Oregon School Case Willis Moore, As- 
sistant Attorney General of the State, stressed the fact 
that “the State of Oregon taxes its people very heavily 
for the support of the State University and the State 
Agricultural College. One of the heaviest items in the 
State of Oregon is for education. . . .” He did not have 
to add what everyone knows, that the State does not 
ask whether the dollars collected come from Catholics, 
Protestants or Jews. 

There is no sense in trying to shut our eyes to the 
situation. We go on paying taxes. We have no reason 
to expect that public institutions are going to give a 
Catholic education to their students. Is there any pos- 
sibility that some of the money from our Catholic tax- 
payers will be given back to Catholic institutions in 
recognition of the great burden we are saving our 
fellow-citizens? If there is not, may we not hope that 
some of our wealthy Catholics will be induced to give 
further financial aid to our own schools of higher . 
education. 

What splendid opportunities could be developed, for 
instance, were the Catholic University of America— 
now celebrating its jubilee year—more cenerously en- 
dowed! Scholarships, research foundations, facilities for 
expansion, an increased personnel of specialists, added 
intellectual leadership—these and many other desirable 
advances could be assured by financial backing. The 
same holds true of our other Catholic Colleges and 
Universities. We are glad the subject has come up again. 
Perhaps the thoughts we have offered will fall on fertile 
ground. 


[THE NationaAL CarHonic Sociat, ACTION CONGRESS 
which met at Cleveland June 12-14 was the second such 
Congress held here in the United States. Its success 
gives promise that these 


Catholic Catholic Social Action Con- 
Social Action gresses will be events of im- 
Congress portance in our American 


Catholic life. In Europe, 
especially in France and Belgium, where they are known 
as Semaines Sociales, they have had tremendous success, 
due in no small measure to the inspiration, personal 
interest and encouragement of the late Holy Father. 
Held in different cities each year, they have attracted 
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learned and learners alike, so that they are often re- 
ferred to as wandering social universities. Their dis- 
cussions have had a powerful influence on the social 
thought of both Catholics and non-Catholics. 

The complaint is often heard that we Catholics have 
embalmed our social teachings in the Papal encyclicals 
and are satisfied to let them rest there in peace. At most 
we take them out occasionally for harmless and theoreti- 
cal discussion in study clubs or for the purpose of 
yratorical laudation when the need is felt and the op- 
portunity presents itself. 

We must confess that there is a certain amount of 
truth in these accusations. The Popes—especially Leo 
XIIL and Pius XI—have supplied the leadership and 
have marked out the course to be followed, but we 

itholics have for the most part contented ourselves 
with a vague and self-satisfied admiration for the prin- 
ciples enunciated without reducing them to actual 
practice. . ° 

\t the Cleveland Congress an effort was made to 
give principles a praetical application; emphasis was 
directed toward the solution of actual difficulties in our 
\merican social and economic life. Some of the subjects 
of discussion at the various meetings give an indica- 
tion of this—building trades, trucking, women in in- 
dustry, lake shipping, pottery, negro in industry, 
government employment, housing, credit and money, 
coal, railroads, agriculture, the agriculture of the South, 
the medical, legal and nursing professions, etc., etc. 
Principles were discussed, but the main effort was 
focussed on applying them to the solution of actual 
rather than academic problems. 

[t was notable that the method used was almost uni- 
versally positive. Instead of confining attention to the 
evils of Communism and Fascism—which we all know 
to be necessary at times—the speakers directed their 
efforts to ways and means of establishing and fur- 
thering a Christian Democracy. There was evident a 
feeling that we American Catholics have a weighty 
responsibility towards our fellow-citizens. The great 
problems that face our Democracy must and can be 
solved according to Christian principles, and we Amer- 
ican Catholics shall be gravely derelict in duty if we 
fail to make every effort to give those principles prac- 
tical effect in the society in which we live. 


J’ WAS AN INSPIRING siGHT at the National Catholic 
Social Action Congress to see the evident zeal with 
which bishops, priests and laity co-operated in their 
efforts to find means of ap- 
plying Christian principles 
to the problems of the day. 
Of all the meetings, the 
most inspiring and at the 
same time the most reassuring to this observer was the 
Priests’ Meeting. The large majority at the meeting 
were young priests, whose interest and zeal showed that 
they are responding wholeheartedly to the late Holy 
Father's appeal to priests to go down to the worker and 
to the poor. 

These young priests realize that although the Chris- 
tian apostolate is ever essentially the same, its methods 
must be adapted to the vicissitudes of an ever-changing 
world. This modern world of ours revolves on an 


Priests 
and 
Social Justice 


economic axis, and any effort to win it to Christ must 
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take this into account. The modern attack on Chm 
tianity bases itself to a large extent on false social 
economic principles, and no priest who would def 
the Church can afford to ignore them. 
Inspiration and leadership have been supplied 
the late Holy Father, particularly in his encyelj 
Quadragesimo Anno and on the Priesthood. Our you 
priests who have been influenced by these papal te 
ings are not diverting their interest and attention 4 
mere fad or fancy when they devote themselves wh@ 
heartedly to our modern social and economic probler 
There is evidence already that the present Holy Fat 
will follow in the footsteps of his predecessor in mob 
izing and directing the forces of the Catholic priesthog 
in the fight for social justice. * 
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Barcetona, Crupap REAL, TOoLepo, Mapriv—these af 
names that the bloody Spanish conflict has mad 
familiar to the world. They take on an additiog 
meaning to Passionists in ff 
light of a report just 
ceived that thirty-one of oug 
religious were killed by thi 
Loyalists in er. near thesg 
cities. The Reds were not particular about their vie? 
tims. Two Superiors, nine other priests, fifteen students: 
and five Brothers fell before savage executioners. 
These Passionists were poor men. They held no bene. 
fices, hoarded no treasures. They preached to the lowly, 
studied in their uncomfortable monasteries, worked 
and prayed. Three young Passionists had been killed by 
Communists a year before. (Please t take note—you who 
think the Communists came in only after Franco had Soc 
assistance from Germany and Italy) . to the 
Perhaps we should list the names of these heroic men. 76th ( 
But really it would mean nothing to them. They are § this d 
known to God. Their blood is but a drop in the stream expec 
that has given Spain her new baptism. We salute them, proac 
and we shall remember them. Above all, we pray that three 
their sacrifice may be fruitful. And that prayer is not § ativel 
merely for Spain—not principally for Spain. It is for J Unit 
our “liberal” Catholics here and in other lands who § share 
have bent over backwards to be broadminded, who have to th 
damned, by their expansive tolerance, these victims of J ness 
a cruel, premeditated, atheistic plot to rob the Church starti 
of Spain and to rob Spain of the Church. May the way 
blood of these innocents, and of all the innocents who full | 
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fell under (God forgive the studied vocabulary of our Al 
secular press!) the indiscretions of the Loyalist regime, Fran 
win for our “liberal” Catholics the grace to see that ceive 
reformation is not an excuse for extirpation. of R 

It is not only because our brethren have fallen that ence 
we feel so strongly. It is because we, gentlemen of the to t 
secular press and editors of the Catholic “liberal” Libe 
press, have lived through Communism—and you have of tl 
not. We pity you for your ignorance. Whether you wore 
know it or not, we are all under the same condemna- tion 
tion. Catholic, Episcopalian, Buddhist, believing Jew, beer 
pagan—Communism marks you all for the same fate spar 
unless you swing over to its side. It happened in Rus of b 
sia, it happened in Spain, we saw it in China and it ” 
will happen wherever Communism gets control. If you tive 
are with the enemy, say so. We respect courage—even an j 


though it is misguided. But don’t fool yourselves, and Wa 
don’t attempt to fool either the Communists or us. esta 
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John Nance Garner reflects the smile of his chief, the Presi- 
dent. Will the next campaign find them friends or rivals? 


Social security has been much 
to the fore in the first session of the 
7th Congress. Two facts account for 
this development: first, the increased 
expectancy of life which is fast ap- 
proaching the Scriptural norm of 
three score and ten; second, the rel- 
atively tardy acknowledgment in the 
United States of the government's 
share of responsibility with respect 
to the contingencies of old age, sick- 
ness and unemployment. Slow in 
starting, the movement got under 
way with a rush. It is still running 
full tide. 

Although the pension plan of Dr. 
Francis E. Townsend failed to re- 
ceive a hundred votes in the House 
of Representatives, it had an influ- 
ence in the shaping of amendments 
to the Federal Social Security Act. 
Liberalization in almost every phase 
of the measure has been the watch- 
word. The principle of contribu- 
tions from the individual States has 
‘been retained, thus keeping alive the 
sparks of local autonomy in an age 
of bureaucratic centralization. 

“Our effort,” declares Representa- 


tive John W. McCormack of Boston, 
an influential member of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, “‘is to 
tstablish the family as the pivot of 


the modified legislation. We want to 
provide monthly pensions of widows 
and dependent children until the 
latter attain the age of sixteen. If 
the youngsters remain in_ school, 
they should receive benefits until 
they become eighteen. At every turn 
in the discussion of the bill we asked 
ourselves this question: “Will the 
home be helped?’ If the uncertain- 
ties and perils of the future can be 
minimized, the institution of mar- 
riage is the chief gainer. We have 
done all we could to render the con- 
ditions of married life attractive, 
insofar as these circumstances fall 


within the purview of the govern- 
ment.” 
The Administration amendments 


to the social security legislation aim 
to reduce the amount of deductions 
from payrolls. This represents a sav- 
ing both for employers and em- 
ployees. The notion that it is neces- 
sary to build up huge reserves in 
order to provide old age benefits 
thirty or forty years ahead has also 
receded into the background. Now 
the tendency is to regard these out- 
lays as current expenditures of the 
government which may be met more 
and more by current income. No one 
should imagine, however, that any 
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effective consideration will be given 
to balancing the budget. 

Of course, if there is to be con- 
tinued spending for public purposes, 
taxation is needed to fill the na- 
tional exchequer. Conservative mem- 
bers of Congress have long been 
convinced that the repeal of the un- 
distributed profits tax would inspire 
confidence among business men and 
prepare the ground for new invest- 
ments by private capital. Until the 
past month, President Roosevelt re- 
fused to budge an inch on the prin- 
ciple of this tax. Suddenly, under 
heavy pressure from his own Treas- 
ury advisers, he let it be known that 
his intransigence on this point 
would no longer be an obstacle to 
repeal. 

The House has finally passed a tax 
bill which makes considerable and 
important changes in the whole tax 
structure. Next to a tariff measure a 
tax bill is one of the most laborious 
tasks that can be undertaken by 
representatives of the people. The 
plea of special privilege is strong. In 
the anxiety, strain and clamor the 
most skillful lobbyists are apt to carry 
the day. Seldom is the public en- 
riched by this process. 

At any rate, the present prospect 
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is that John Hanes and Henry Mor- 
genthau will have a chance to prove 
the efficacy of their slogan: “Does it 
contribute to recovery?” In other 
words, they suggested: “Does the pro- 
posed legislation benefit business?” 
Che slogan is not popular with the 
Federal Employment Bureau direc- 
Tommy Corcoran and Ben 
Cohen. 

[t is a hopeful sign that promi- 
nent leaders of business and indus- 
try are numbered among guests 
at the White House. Members of 
the Business Advisory Council, al- 
though not carrying away definite 
assurances about the Administra- 
tion’s attitude toward private capi- 
tal and enterprise, are now on speak- 
ing terms with each other. The air 
is no longer filled with dead cats; 
nor is there much speech about “‘eco- 
nomic royalists.” 

Issues, Not personalities, are being 
discussed. The interdependence of 
business and politics is recognized. 
Harry Hopkins has been a remark- 
ably mild-mannered Secretary of 
Commerce. Visions of the Presidency 
are exerting a sobering effect. Even 
the Vice-President’s mantle would 
be an acceptable garment for Mr. 
Hopkins, in case the “Chief” should 
decide that he cannot spend the 
Winters in Hyde Park. 

\s a result, the “breathing-space” 
in the course of radical reform is 
rapidly assuming the aspect of a 
truce. Senators like Pat Harrison, 
Jimmy Byrnes and Harry Byrd make 
no secret of their desire to transform 
this armistice between business and 
government into a permanent, full- 
blown treaty of peace. 


tors, 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT rang the bell 
P in his letter to the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee, asking 
it to determine “why a large part of 
our vast reservoir of money and sav- 
ings has remained idle in stagnant 
pools.” Instantly, reputable business 
men and financiers pointed out that 
the problem was less mechanical 
than psychological. Manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers are obliged 
to operate on the basis of future de- 
mand. For that reason, it was sug- 
gested, they must know whether any 
precise limits are to be set to the 
competition of the State with mar- 
kets developed by private industry. 

\ prominent member of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking offered 
this illuminating summary: 


“Why doesn’t the President put 
himself in the position of a private 
citizen wishing to invest funds? 
What would he buy? Bonds and se- 
curities of the railroads, utilities, or 
chemical plants? Could he expect a 
rate of return on these investments 
commensurate with the risk? If not, 
would he lay by every dollar in Gov- 
ernment paper? Sooner or later, the 
savings banks and building and loan 
associations will find themselves 
compelled to cut the return they 
award to their depositors. Then, the 
range of investment possibilities will 
further be narrowed. Perhaps what 
we need most of all is a psychoanaly- 
sis of ‘investor mentality!’ ” 

The simple truth of the matter is 
that neither of the major political 
parties, Republican or Democratic, 
has the faintest outline of a fiscal 
policy. Members of Congress tend 
more and more to vote exclusively 
in terms of their local needs and 
preferences. Plunging their fingers 
deep into the Federal pie-counter, 
they count themselves blessed if they 
can return to their respective Con- 
gressional districts laden with en- 
larged appropriations for bridges, 
roads, Federal buildings and a wide 
variety of WPA projects. 

One illustration may help to 
clarify this feature of the Washing- 
ton scene. Representative Joe Mar- 
tin, minority party leader, and Rep- 
resentative Tinkham are both Re- 
publicans. They both hail from 
Massachusetts. Neither pulls any 
punches when the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration is under fire on the floor 
of the House. But shrewd, energetic 
Joe Martin, Jr., whenever he isn’t 
issuing blasts against the prodigal 
Democrats, is carving huge, delicious 
slices of white meat for his Massa- 
chusetts district. He is against Roose- 
velt and the “Farley machine”; yet 
he is not averse to favors from the 
New Deal. 

One or two Democratic cronies, 
who esteem his personal character 
highly, have been heard to mutter 
that Joe Martin is a wonderful ex- 
ample of what Jeffersonian Democ- 
racy can do for a meritorious Re- 
publican. 

“After all,” as the old-timers say 
in the privacy of the cloak-rooms, 
“it’s our country and a few free rides 
never lose any votes.” It was in this 
mood that leaders of the two so- 
called factions, following the Senate’s 
example, agreed to increase House 
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allowances for clerical assistang 

The CIO, headed by John} 
Lewis, still maintains one of th 
most powerful lobbies in Washi 
ton. The AFL amendments to th 
Wagner Labor Relations Act a 
locked in committee and _ there 
little prospect that they will see th 
light of day. Promises of changes jy 
the administrative application of th 
measure have toned down Congry 
sional criticism of the Act itself 
Since the Board likewise proposes 
give a more liberal hearing to the 
problems of minority labor group 
as well as to the employers, it is in 
a good position to benefit by pas 
experience. 


ew neutrality law amendment 
suggested, or rather urged by the 
Roosevelt Administration, are 
another footing. Experience in th 
recent past suggests that the prip 
ciple of the legislation was sound. 
It kept us out of the Spanish civil 
war, despite a good deal of popula 
feeling on the struggle. With a 
brand-new European war looming 
at least on the newspaper horizon, 
a number of veteran Senators are de 
termined to fight to the last ditch 
to prevent President Roosevelt and 
Secretary of State Hull from easing 
this nation into a foreign brawl. 

It was natural enough to consult 
the senior Senator from California 
on this topic. He was far from tac 
turn. It is possible to reveal the gis 
of his conversation. Hiram Johnson 
in person states: 

“It will be a battle-royal on the 
floor of the Senate, in case the Ad 
ministration is able to break the 
neutrality deadlock in the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. At 
the moment, if a vote were taken in 
committee, it would probably show 
the members in a complete stan¢- 
off: nine in favor of changes; nine 
for the policy of strict isolation and 
four in the middle of the road. You 
know where [| stand. My ballot will 
be used to keep American soldiet 
boys in America. They can do a bet 
ter job of coast defense behind the 
big oceans than they can along the 
Danube or the Rhine. 

“How far will the Administration 
go in support of its policy of favor 
itism for the French and British 
Empires? My view is that the Roose 
velt spokesmen will not risk a knock 
down, drag-out fight on the floor of 
the Senate. If an overwhelming wavt 
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of public opinion were to strike the 
Capitol, of course all prognostica- 
tions would be in abeyance. 

“Looking at the situation from 
my office in Washington, I am per- 
waded that the tidal wave of pop- 
ylar sentiment is solidifying against 
American participation in foreign 
conflicts. The Administration knows 
that as well as I do. Perhaps the 
journalists jumped the gun on the 
second race to the Marne. You can’t 
keep the people in a state of per- 
petual exaltation, excitement and 
alarm. After a few weeks, they con- 
dude that peace is just as desirable 
in Europe as it is at home and that 
the responsible heads of all govern- 
ments actually learned something 
from the World War.” 

Another member of the Senate, 
who is not a member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, smilingly 
remarked that “a few speeches by 
Bill Borah and Bennett Clark would 
reveal a deep cleavage of opinion in 
the United States to the ‘master- 
minds’ in Moscow, Berlin and 
Rome.” 

This Senator was willing to add: 
“Unless the Roosevelt policy is a 
war policy, its whole efficacy de- 
pends upon keeping the dictators, 
including Josef Stalin, in a state 
of suspended animation. In other 
words, Roosevelt wants to keep Hit- 
ler and Mussolini guessing. 


“T TNDER our present rules of open 

hearings and free discussion, 
the Chief Executive cannot invoke a 
‘gag’ law in the Senate. Foreign pol- 
icy, more than once in our history, 
has been the signal for prolonged 
debate. In the present posture of 
world affairs, it is probable that 
some bitter, if not vituperative lan- 
guage would be provoked by the 
spectre of filibuster and the Wash- 
ington heat-wave. 

“Tempers grow desperately short 
during July and August along the 
Potomac. Why forget what hap- 
pened to Senator Joe Robinson 
when he loyally went down the line 
for the President on a measure that 
drew heat-lightning from every quar- 
ter of the Senate chamber? The 
court bill collapsed in mid-Summer 
temperatures. It is my judgment 
that a new neutrality bill, designed 
to strike terror into the hearts of the 
tyrants, would meet a similar fate. 
Incidentally, there are few of us who 
are aware that the opening gun of 


conflict, in which the United States 
would happen to become involved, 
would produce a U. S. war-Czar that 
would make Lenin look like Peter 
Pan!” 

As predicted in the first article in 
this series, discussion of this issue 
deepens the chasm that separates 
Roosevelt from Garner. Almost si- 
multaneously with the Administra- 
tion’s revelation of its hand on sup- 
port for France and Britain, that 
wily, far-sighted poker-player, John 
Nance Garner, opened the jack-pot 
with a pair of aces. Through his 
closest political friends and advisers 
it was announced that “Texas is 
willing, ready and able.” 

The Vice-President, in an obvious, 
though unobtrusive manner, is now 
a candidate for the highest office 
within the gift of the people. Since 
“Cactus Jack” doesn’t do any bet- 
ting without the right backing, he 
may be presumed to have large 
blocks of delegates safely corraled in 
his corner. This time, the game 1s 
“for all—or nothing!” 

The master-politician in the 
White House didn’t lose any time 
in letting it be known that he would 
not veto a “Draft-the-President-for-a- 
Third-Term” movement. Cabinet of- 
ficers, including the Left-wing dar- 
ling, Harold Ickes, offered discreet 
hints that reverberated with the 
resonance of cannon crackers. Exec- 
utive appointments followed a_ fa- 
miliar pattern. Robert Morss Lovett 
went to a secretarial post in the Vir- 
gin Islands, while Archibald Mac- 
Leish, a poet with all the piety of 
“Loyalist” Spain, was “drafted” to 
draw an honorary stipend as chief 
of the Library of Congress in Wash- 
ington. While professional Left-wing 
periodicals and organizations praised 
these appointments as strokes of 
genius, the exponents of bureau- 
cratic centralization in Washington 
wrote a new theme song: “F. D. R. 
saved us from depression in 1933; 
he will redeem us from recession in 
yo.” All that is lacking is an of- 
ficial announcement. 

Broaching this subject to a num- 
ber of Senators I learned. that they 
now took a campaign for a_third- 
term for granted. One of them 
served as spokesman for the rest. He 
said: 

“Six months ago, I was convinced 
that President Roosevelt wanted 
nothing more than to relinquish the 
burdens and responsibilities of the 
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Presidency. Now the picture is vastly 
different. This afternoon, talking 
with Senators Harrison and George, 
I discovered that they too have 
veered around to the opinion that 
we are faced with another precedent- 
shattering endeavor. The job-holders 
in Washington and in other parts of 
the nation are in reality the spear- 
head of the drive. 


—— or failure of the Admin- 
istration on neutrality may prove 
the decisive factor. The President 
and the Vice-President on that ques- 
tion are in opposite corners of the 
ring. Victory for one or the other 
in July will pave the way for a 
majority of delegates in the national 
convention in the Fall. It’s a good 
horse-race!”’ 

Summing up the record of the first 
session of the seventy-sixth Congress, 
one is justified in calling it the 
“Congress of Consolidation and 
Candidacy.” Every sound measure 
of the Roosevelt Administration was 
upheld, strengthened, and in some 
cases, liberalized. Not a major mis- 
take, rivaling, let us say, the enor- 
mous folly of the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff, found its way into the enacted 
legislative program. Routine appro- 
priations were passed after routine 
debate. Defense on an unprece- 
dented scale was voted with a mini- 
mum of protest from pacifist organi- 
zations, or at least, if the protests 
were vocal, they were drowned out 
by the vigorous demand for the 
largest peace-time army, navy and 
air force in history. 

Appropriations for public. relief 
and agriculture suffered little cur- 
tailment. In fact, the farm bill had 
unusually generous provisions. Ex- 
penditure was unchecked either by 
conservative Democrats or critical 
Republicans. The President got his 
principal appointments confirmed 
without serious opposition; this only 
served to emphasize the few set-backs 
such as that of Amlie and the Vir- 
ginia Judge Robert, the latter re- 
jected as unacceptable to Senators 
Glass and Byrd. Wonder of wonders, 
an irenic temper is reflected in the 
moods of business and government. 

The one note of conflict, struggle 
and vaulting ambition is the 1940 
contest: Roosevelt or Garner. “You 
pays your money and you takes your 
choice.” The smart bullion is on the 
Texas stallion. Given good health, 
he will be in at the pay-off. 








The New 


oviet Maneuver 


New Threats and New Alignments Have Changed the Policies of Britain, 
France and Russia and Have Forced These Nations Into Discussions 


‘. 
S I ALIN, who has succeeded to all 
he powers of the Czars, has no of- 
ficial position as head of the State. 
Men of straw hold the high offices 
his pleasure, and when the am- 
bassadors of foreign countries ex- 
press a desire to meet Stalin himself 
they are told that he has no official 
position. They can see Kalinin or 
Molotov; for many years they could 
see Litvinov, and found him urbane, 
cosmopolitan, informed, and willing 
to discuss anything with them except 
what he called the internal affairs of 
the Soviet. That phrase covered 
1uch, and could even cover their 
iquiries into the mysterious disap- 
pearances of servants employed at 
the embassies or legations. Soviet 
Russia, in short, is today by far the 
least known and least knowable of 
the countries of the world. 

In the last few years the process 
ff segregation has become increas- 
marked. One friend of the 
writer of this article, who combined 
keen scientific interests with an of- 
ficial position, looked forward at 
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Below: The voice of the British Navy 

gives strong backing to her diplomatic 

deals. These 15-inch guns on H.M.S. 

Rodney are symbolic of England’s 
great naval might 


Upper Right: Alert members of 
the Ist Moscow Rifles lined 
up before one of t 
many parades in which 
the Soviet displays 
its strength 


By DOUGLAS WOODRUFF 


first, when appointed to Russia, to 
meeting various fellow specialists, 
only to discover that they were 
afraid to meet him, even in the 
presence of a commissar. In Mos- 
cow and Leningrad the small 
foreign colonies live isolated lives, 
and the Russians who enter their 
service do so either under the in- 
structions of the Ogpu or with the 
knowledge that they are cutting 
themselves off from their country- 
men. No Russians can leave, and 
until last month a very rigid censor- 
ship hamstrung the activities of 
newspaper correspondents to such 
an extent that The Times of Lon- 
don, for example, would not keep a 
correspondent in Moscow. In no 
country do the military, naval and 
air attachés of the powers find their 
work more difficult. From no capital 
do these specialists send more doubt- 
ful and inconclusive 

reports. 

It is against 
this back- 
ground 
of es- 





















sential ignorance that the negotia- 
tions of the last two months between 
Britain and France and the Soviet 
have taken place. There is a school 
of theatrical producer which con. 
siders no background half as effec. 
tive as a plain dark curtain. It js 
against such a background that the 
diplomatic game is being played to 
day. Because no one can tell the real 
strength of Stalin, or his real inten. 
tions, it is particularly easy for the 
paper figures of Russian population 
and Russian strength to convey an 
immensely reassuring, but in fact 
wholly unfounded, impression. 

In 1914 the public in Britain and 
France was comforted at first with 
the legend of the Russian steam. 
roller, and believed that the Western 
Front had only to be held for two 
or three months while the inex- 
haustible armies of the Czar were 

mobilized and_ sent 
Buropean Photo © 2Shing _ irresistibly 
ome upon Berlin. The 

* military history 
proved swiftly and 
decisively different. 
But hope springs 
eternal, and the 
French Socialists, the 
English Liberal and 
Labour parties, ig: 
nore or forget the 
basic truths, do not 
ask, for instance, what 
has been the fron- 
tier road and _ rail 
policy of the Soviet- 
a policy of increasing 
withdrawal and segre- 
gation from Europe. 

This distrust of the 
West is an older thing 
than the Soviet. A 
change of railway 
gauge at the frontier 
has always been 4 
symbol. The govern: 
ing class in Russia, 
when it was a class 
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of landed proprietors resting on 
heredity, and before it became 


that class of commissars, the élite 
of the small Communist Party of 
some two million, which is the 
ruling class today, always wanted 
4 one-way traffic. They were like 
those wise men who have a tele- 
phone but keep their numbers 
secret. They desired to be able 
to approach at will but not to 
be approached, to borrow what they 
chose of the culture of the West by 
preserving inviolably their remote- 
ness because it was the secret 

of their independence. 

In the twenty years of 
the Soviet’s existence 
there was at first a 
period during which 
the Western powers 
hoped to promote the 
overthrow of the 
régime and supported 
the White Generals. 
This support, in the 
North and the South 
of European Russia, 
was half-hearted and disastrous be- 
cause it enabled the new rulers, and 
notably, in those days, Trotsky, to 
play upon the patriotism of the Rus- 
sian peasantry; and the régime was 
in fact consolidated by the attempt 
to overthrow it. 

For many years in the 1920's the 
most expert observers in London 
were advising successive Govern- 
ments that the régime could not last. 
They judged it by narrow and ortho- 
dox canons of finance in the same 
way that they judged the new Italy, 
and later the new Germany. It was 
not thought necessary to seek any 
particular understanding with the 
Bolsheviks who, in their march to 
power, had been responsible for 
murder on a scale happily unknown 
anywhere else, amounting to a mur- 
der roll of somewhere between one 
and two millions. For their part, the 
Bolsheviks showed themselves very 
much the people of the book, the 
book being the new Hebrew scrip- 
tures with which Karl Marx had 
provided his followers. 

According to Marx the most 
highly industrialized countries would 
be the first to achieve inevitable 
evolution, to become ripe for the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. They 
were surprised to find themselves in 
power in Russia, and only in Russia, 
the most backward, the least indus- 
trialized of all countries. They did 


not despise the weapon which con- 
trol of the machinery of the Rus- 
sian State put into their hands, 
but they considered it 

a weapon, and they 

waited and hoped 

for revolution 

in the West. 
They be- 
gan 

to 


watch with increasing distrust the 
moderate policies and tactics of 
Western Socialism and its obvious 
subordination to the patriotic mo- 
tive. They continued to promote a 
crude kind of propaganda in Britain 
and France, telling the bulk of the 
population in each country that 
they must think of themselves as 
down-trodden slaves, and they were 
surprised when this invitation 
brought negligible results. 

What brought about the change 
was the slow realization that if the 
revolution was not coming from the 
West the Soviet was nevertheless 
going to endure in Russia itself. On 
both sides, in London and in Mos- 
cow, the idea had been held that if 
the revolution did not spread _be- 
yond Russia, it would collapse inside 
Russia. It has been Stalin’s great 
achievement to maintain his power 
inside Russia, sacrificing the peas- 
antry to the towns and the rapid 
industrialization of the country in 
order to equip it with a modern 
army. So far did the policy of with- 
drawal go that many people con- 
cluded that he had lost interest in 
the world-wide mission of Com- 
munism and the Third Interna- 
tional, which has moved its head- 
quarters increasingly downward into 
inferior and suburban premises in 
Moscow. 

It became common form among 
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progressives abroad to say that the 
Soviet was nothing more than a 
strong national State, a State with 
vast territories, raw materials and 
internal problems, and _ therefore 
free of aggressive designs and a 
bulwark of peace. Stalin himself 
took care from time to time to 
protest his orthodoxy, to explain, as 
in a recent letter to a young member 
of the Communist Party, that the 
difference between himself and the 
Trotskyists, who from abroad were 
charging him with selling the cause 
for localized and personal power, 
was that he was more of a states- 
man than they, and knew that things 
must be done one at a time. Let 
Russia be really strong, firmly 
grounded in self-sufficiency, and the 
comparison which the mere exist- 
ence of the new State would provide 
would be all the time the most 
powerful argument and stimulus to 
revolutionary change in the capital- 
ist countries. 

Like all rulers, however absolute 
in deciding the fate of individuals, 
Stalin is compelled to regard the 
public opinion of that group which 
directly supports him, Like.a Roman 
Emperor or a Sultan, needing to 
consider the public opinion of the 
Pretorian Guard or the . Janissaries, 
Stalin, who rules Russia through 
the young Communist Party, needs 
to keep step with his followers and 
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spect the dogmas by which their force the Governments of the two that the occupation of Prague, and 
ticism is nourished. Just as it | countries to abandon their non- the very generalized arguments by 
been a great proof how well the — intervention policy. That resentment which it was justified later, fright 
of Mussolini's personal au- undoubtedly plays its part in the ened the Poles out of their habitual 
has been built in Italy that — present Soviet attitude. At the time policy and made them accept the 
in lead his people, albeit with- of Munich the Soviet waited. It British and French guarantee. 
nthusiasm, to a full acceptance could have played a decisive part A French guarantee had _ proved 
iance with Germany, so it was had it boldly assumed the issue and useless to the Czechs. Without a 
it proof of Stalin’s strength that — stiffened the Czechs, but it pre- Franco-British guarantee, Dana 
ould reverse the whole previous ferred to wait on the British and might well have been taken as 
ign policy, and in 1934 could — French attitude. marily as Memel was after Prag 
| Litvinov to take Soviet Russia’s The Poles last September were and without Danzig Poland i 
nent seat on the Council of | more interested in securing some of prisoner. The Poles have ; 
League at Geneva. the booty, in seizing the moment to _ price. They have come down on@ 
For fifteen years the League had — establish a common frontier with — side of the fence. Herr Hitler 8 
presented to the public in Hungary, than in blocking German denounced his ten-year treaty ¥ 
as a naked device for capital- expansion. For the last five years, them before it has run half” 
imperialist. powers to protect ever since the Poles made a ten-year course, and the Poles today” 
booty. The rise of the Nazis treaty with Nazi Germany to leave — themselves compelled to revise 
Germany had been powerfully the questions between them in abey- foreign policy. 
oted in 1932 by the German ance, the Soviet has been the more The first phase of British poli 
Communists who committed the — remote of the two powers. The Poles Eastern Europe encountered no* 
error, under Stalin's orders, of — have, as the basic principle of their backs. Rumania and Greece 
» the Nazis and getting rid of foreign policy, and the necessary cepted similar guarantees, and, 
Social Democrats and the bour- _ prerequisite of their independence, important of all, Turkey, which® 
vis republic of Weimar. That was the estrangement of Germany and the last war fought with Germam 
r instance of the kind of stu- Russia. In the past the agreement has made alliance with Britain ¢ 
‘ity which the doctrinaire side of the two powers meant the parti- France. Poland can now be reachet 
Communism easily commits. tion of Poland. and succored from the Southeash 
their different ways Spain and Polish policy has been to keep out’ The next stage, the approach to | : 
Germany have in the last six years of any camp, to hope that the value Soviet, has dragged on over :tW 
sastrously falsied Communist ex- of Poland's existence as a buffer months, and is not, at the mom 
tions. In the case of Spain, the State will not be lost either to the of writing, concluded. The 
Soviet feels very strongly that the East or the West; and it was one of _ of Stalin has little love for the ‘Gob 
onsibility lies with the Left in the immediate retributions for Herr ernments at present in power 
france and Britain, which failed to Hitler's great blunder in mid-March London and Paris. 
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What the Soviet wishes above all 
to see is the overthrow of M. 
Daladier in France and Mr. Cham- 
berlain in Britain. It wants to see 
them succeeded by Popular Front 
Governments warmly friendly to the 
Soviet and not treating with the 
Russians with obvious reluctance. It 
does not want to see the present 
Governments in the West further 
fortified by too easy diplomatic suc- 
cesses, and it is plainly using the 
negotiations to suggest to public 
opinion that the present Govern- 
ments are had custodians of the 
national interests. 

That was the burden of Molotov's 
speech at the Supreme Council of 
the Soviet on May gist, which began 
with a barely veiled attack on the 
policy of non-intervention on the 
part of the democratic countries, a 
highly significant reference to Spain. 
The Stalinist papers, Humanité in 
Paris, the Daily Worker in London, 
have as their dominant motive the 
discrediting of the Governments now 
in power in each capital. 

The Daily Worker presents, day 
alter day, a most cynical mixture; it 
expresses the greatest alarm about 
Germany, the most feverish clamor 
for a full alliance with the Soviet, 
side by side with attempts to rouse 
public opinion against conscription 
in Britain. These contradictions find 
their immediate solution in the 


paper’s policy of seeking to get rid 
of the Chamberlain Government at 
all costs. 

The long negotiations began with 
the British suggesting that the Soviet 
should join Britain and France in 
giving a guarantee to Poland and 
Rumania. There is no need to re- 
capitulate here the successive stages 
by which Soviet misunderstandings, 
real or assumed, were removed, and 
by which is was made plain that 
there was no idea of leaving the 
Soviet in the lurch to carry the main 
burden of defense. 

Of much more importance is the 
present stumbling-block—the Soviet 
demand that these guarantees be ex- 
tended to cover not only Poland but 
the small Baltic republics, Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, Esthonia and Finland, 
see that the whole of the Soviet fron- 
tier shall be protected by the Western 
powers. Of this proposal it can only 
be said that if it has not been de- 
vised to bring the negotiations to a 
standstill, it looks like it is having 
that effect. 

What are these republics? They 
are former provinces of Czarist 
Russia which the Germans erected 
into independent republics, when 
the Bolsheviks were suing for peace 
at any price at the end of 1917. They 
owe their existence to the treaties of 
Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest. After 
some hesitations and doubts, and in 
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view of the special character of the 
Soviet, their independence was rec- 
ognized while that of the Ukraine 
was not by the Allied powers in 1920 
and 1921. They are small agricul- 
tural, Christian countries with a 
population of under six million for 
the three of them, with the liveliest 
memories of their long subjection 
under the heel of Russia. 

The one country, Lithuania, 
which is nearest to Prussia, is also 
the country which has had, of recent 
years, more to fear from the Poles. 
These republics have evinced at once 
the greatest repugnance to the pro- 
posal that anybody in Moscow 
should presume to guarantee their 
independence. They have pacts of 
non-aggression with the Soviet. 
Their answer to talk of guarantees 
has been to agree to similar pacts of 
non-aggression with the Nazi Reich. 
The foreign minister of Esthonia, 
M. Selter, at once declared that his 
country would consider any attempt 
to guarantee it as an act of aggres- 
sion which it would resist with all 
its strength. 

In the earlier stages of the Anglo- 
Soviet negotiation, the Poles and 
the Rumanians made it very plain 
that they were not disposed to agree 
to the Red armies entering their 
territory. Those people in the West 
who have talked so freely of the Ger- 
mans and Italians in Spain as con- 


One of the always well attended military reviews in the Soviet Red Square as tanks pass on parade 
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querors never to be dislodged 
should, of course, be the first to un- 
derstand this Polish and Rumanian 
reluctance to let the hordes of the 
Red army cross their frontier. 

But Polish and Rumanian re- 
luctance has been in great measure 
overcome by British and French 
assurances that any help would be 
collective and allied help, in a large 
general setting, which would pre- 
clude the Soviet troops from acting 
their own. In the face of the 
persistent Nazi hostility and barely 
threats, the Poles and _ the 
have somewhat improved 
their relations. This is not the case 
with small Baltic republics, which 
need a strong Germany as a safe- 
guard of their independence. 


on 


veiled 
Soviet 


To question of the Baltic States 
is in the forefront of the dif- 
ficulties, but from the point of view 


of the British Government there 
are many others. Every day the 
front pages of the German and 


Italian press are devoted to jeers at 
the great pluto-democracies, going 
with bended knee and cap in hand 
to the arch enemies of Capitalism to 
join them in a policy which is effec- 
tively represented as encirclement. 

\ccording to the latest Russian 
proposals, the Russians would have 
the right to call on their allies when 
something happened, which in their 
own judgment, menaced their in- 
dependence. When the British gave 
their pledge to the Poles at the end 
of March they were prepared to let 
the Poles be the judges of what 
vitally threatened .Polish independ- 
ence, knowing that any recourse to 
arms would only come as a last re- 
sort, because Poland would be the 
first and the worse sufferer. 

With the Soviet, conditions are 
entirely different. The Soviet is the 
most immune from vital attack from 
any power. It might, for instance, 
lose outlying territories, principally 
through a successful reassertion of 
Ukrainian independence under Ger- 
man encouragement. Could such ac- 
tions be called vital threats to the 
independence of Russia? The Soviet 
would say yes, but to the Western 
countries the case would seem less 
clear. The Soviet wants to safeguard 
the right to intervene, if need be, 
in the small neighboring States, 
to forestall political intervention by 
the Nazis. 

The British Government, in short, 


finds itself being drawn into much 
deeper water than it ever con- 
templated when Poland was guaran- 
teed, and the Soviet was asked to 
join that guarantee. Herr Hitler’s 
abrupt and violent action in March 
produced a state of tension in which 
old feelings disappeared and both 
in Britain and Poland men looked 
at the international situation as they 
would look at it in war. But the 
policy of building a peace front is 
not considered in London to be the 
preparation for war. 

The calculation is that with each 
month that passes Britain and 
France become stronger, and there 
comes into being a genuine balance 
of armed power. If it can be made 
clear that any war would certainly 
be a long war, no one will start one. 
It is accordingly hoped that the pres- 
ent rearmament is the prelude not 
to battle but, eventually, to equal 
and reasonable discussion, and that 
remains the sovereign aim of Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Halifax. 

Spain is not yet despaired of by 
the Left in Moscow or Paris or even 
in London. It is thought that the 
forces behind Franco will quarrel 
with the age-long political bitter- 
ness; the difficulty Spaniards have in 
agreeing except in the face of great 
emergencies will reappear, and cre- 
ate an opening. It is thought that 
any general war will provide an 
opportunity for the resurrection of 
Red Spain. With the Germans and 
Italians withdrawn from the Pen- 
insula, the British Government, 
and even the French are attempt- 
ing to live down their past mis- 
reading of the situation, and to act 
towards General Franco in such 
a way as to help him to establish 
his country as a united and inde- 
pendent power, “a _ fortress for 
peace,” in General Franco’s own 
phrase. 

The British Government accord- 
ingly seeks, as far as possible, to 
reconcile all the elements in_ its 
policy by emphasizing everywhere 
its localized and purely defensive 
nature. The Axis powers represent 
the Axis to the world as a stabilizing 
force, not aggressive in intention, 
and it is vitally important that the 
peace front, too, shall not give the 
semblance of a justification to those 
who would call it a grand alliance 
for the destruction of the Axis 
regimes. 

The Soviet demand that the un- 

















dertakings shall be not only Mutua, 
which is conceded, but empha 
and definite, and wide, is not op 
posed for trivial reasons. By local, 
ing the commitments, the situatiq 
in the Far East where the Japaney 
have kept themselves clear of th 
military alliance with the Ay 
powers has not been compromise, 
In Europe distrust of the Sovig 
grows increasingly deep as the Sovig 
frontier is reached. 

French statesmen know very wel 
that France lost as much or mor 
than was gained in central Euroy 
by the French-Soviet pact of 193, 
The Left in France and Britain gop. 
tinually ignores the agricultural ip 
terests, but central Europe is peopled 
by agriculturists who know tha 
the Soviet system spells the tyranny 
of the town over the countryside 
The Left ignores, too, always ani 
everywhere the influence of r 
ligion, but the peasantries of Eastem 
Europe are Christians who know the 
Soviet as the most militantly pers 
cuting of atheist regimes. 

To these liabilities must be finall 
added the knowledge that while, 
rapprochement with Moscow may 
be a diplomatic necessity it remains 
quite doubtful what Moscow would 
do in the event of war. The inten 
tion and the ability are alike uw 
known quantities. What is not 
doubtful is that ever since the Soviet 
tactics changed, five years ago, and 
the word Socialism was used in plac 
of Communism, and Popular Front 
became the new strategy, the sub 
versive movement made very rapid 
headway in France, and_ brought 
France to the verge of fatal internal 
dissension in the attempted General 
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Strike late in November last year. § mal 
The defeat of that strike, of which & ar 
the Italians were awaiting to take F 
advantage, was the turning point in § ai 
the fortunes of the West. The Popu § he: 
lar Front fell, and France recovered § the 
national unity. In proportion a & ter 
alliance with the Soviet becomes — Wo 
closely drawn will those influences & |ea 
seek again to reassert themselves. ni 
cu 

ies initiative of the Holy See, | 
anxious to keep the affairs of F si 
Europe as the concern of the Euro § ¢d 
pean powers, and free from that § m 
Moscow influence which entered § a 
when Litvinov entered the Coundl § fi 
of the League five years ago, is com 
sequently welcomed with a partich § 5 
lar warmth in France. Is 





COLLEGE WOMEN 
Look at 


Marriage 


By MARY VAUGHN 


that justice, it is best left to their own 
defense. The question then is whether 
the educated woman of today can fit 
happily into marriage. 

The best answer to that question 
that has been given in some time was 
presented recently under the head of 
amusement by a group of Catholic 
college alumnae who made it the 
theme of a program given for the 
senior class of their alma mater. ‘This 
particular Alumnae Association had 
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may 
nains given so much time to the discussion 
vould of careers, and so much of the stage 


10 those members who had carved 
successful niches for themselves there- 


nten- 


> UD 
not in, that the married alumnae finally 
oviet rose in rebellion and pointed to the 


and fact that they were a fast-growing 
place M majority, They insisted upon speak- 
‘ront ARRIAGE was simpler in the ing their piece. 

sub & old days. People accepted each other Humor was the keynote of the first 
apid & with good grace and did not psycho- part of the program, but it cloaked 
ught | analyze their spouses nor attribute the serious problems enumerated 
ermal scattered ashes or lumpy oatmeal to above. The young matrons tried to 


neral | some inhibition or complex. They give the undergraduates the right 
slant, on the thing. They were in a 


the home and it is the woman's job 
to provide it, even though doing so 
is a challenge to all her good judg- 
ment and tact. 

College makes a woman more in- 
dependent, and to be a successful 
wife one must curb that sense of in- 


year. ®@ married, made the best of it, and as 
hich  aresult were probably much happier. dependence, for even though the good position to do so, for most of 
take Perhaps today’s marriage problems woman rules the home, her husband — them were still young enough them- 


selves to remember their own feel- 
ings about love and romance in col- 
lege days, and to appreciate the hopes 
and fears of the starry-eyed maiden 


must still be made to feel that he is 
supreme. Then, too, college develops 
outside interests which a wedding 
ring cannot completely repress. Girls 


rt in 
opt 
ered 


1 as 


arise from too much education. I have 
heard some priests attribute them to 
the higher education of women, and 
remark that the girls of their parishes 


ymes 
nces 


would be better off staying home 
learning to cook and sew than run- 
hing off to cram their heads with 
culture. 

There is a point or two on their 


who have spent much time and study 
in the mastery of certain vocational 
arts find it difficult to put aside their 
ambitions in creative and profession- 
al fields. Naturally there is some con- 


wearing an engagement ring. 

They knew that undergraduates 
have many unworkable _ theories 
about marriage. They recalled that 
youth is very sure of itself, and that 





s of & side in that the cultural aspect of — flict, for education does not kill a perhaps every college woman, and 
ure § education does take with women  woman’s natural instinct for a home — especially every Catholic college grad- 
that § much more strongly than with men, and children, and every girl dreams uate, enforced with grace as she is, 


and a college graduate is likely to 
find that even her college-bred hus- 


band is not quite so enthused about 
symphonies and modern art as she 
is. However, we still need culture in 


of tulle and orange blossoms. 

These are the problems, at least so 
far as the woman is concerned. The 
men of course have their side, but 
inasmuch as no woman can ever do 
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feels certain that she can make a 
go of marriage, and become an ideal 
Catholic wife and mother in af ideal 
Catholic home. Yet as a matter of 
fact she has very little idea of all 
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that those terms imply or the sacri- 
fice and resourcefulness which they 
demand. Based on this same confi- 
dence there also comes every now and 
then even to the Catholic college 
woman the thought that a mixed 
marriage wouldn't be so very danger- 
ous or difficult for her, and that her 
husband sooner or later would suc- 
cumb to her apostolic powers. 

the married alumnae were ada- 
mant about this last point. They 
knew just how vital a part religion 
plays in marriage. They knew that 
practically every serious marital prob- 
lem becomes at base a religious one. 
\nd they understood fully that the 
mutual grace of the sacrament is in- 
dispensable to husband and wife. 

[hese young matrons were mostly 
representative of a group of young 
married people in which both hus- 
band and wile are products of Catho- 
lic colleges. They were aware that 
even in such a group marriage pre- 
ents difficulties, that there are tastes 
and temperaments, in-laws and_ fi- 
nances, and that the going isn’t easy. 
But they were ready to champion 

truth that married life while not 
easy is satisfying, They knew that 
they were a happy group blessed with 
levoted husbands who, despite an 
occasional complaint about an over- 
done egg or grumpiness after a hard 
day, were considerate and dear, and 
quite worth it all. They knew too that 
their husbands were dependable and 
and gave no great cause for 
worry. These wives had heard that 
many of their non-Catholic friends 
were not so fortunate, and they credit- 
ed the difference not to themselves 
but to religion, relying not upon their 
own charms but upon the sacraments 
to keep their husbands in line.. 

They recalled how many young 
women shrink from convent life be- 
cause it requires so much. sacrifice. 
Now they knew that in marriage a 
woman takes practically the same 
vows—chastity, to be true to one love 
for life; obedience, in that she must 
be ready to forego her own will and 
personal likes and dislikes in the in- 

rest of home and family; and often 
poverty, for the struggle to meet the 

xpenses of raising a family may de- 
mand much personal privation. 

So in their program under the head 
of fun, these young women tried to 
give the younger girls a glimpse of 
what “marriage really means, and to 
teach them not to expect too much 
from it, yet to demand enough. They 


1 
tive 


true, 


emphasized the fact that marriage is 
a big job, a challenge to all the talents 
a woman may possess, and that the 
college woman need not feel that she 
is wasting her training in that state. 
They pointed out that a wife is ex- 
pected to work and plan all day, to 
bake the sort of pie her husband's 
mother used to bake, and keep the 
sort of home his mother used to 
make, and then in the evening to 
blossom into a lovely scintillating 
creature as young and as beautiful as 
on her wedding day. She is supposed 
to raise a fine family of well-trained 
children, and yet keep sufficiently in 
touch with outside affairs to have 
something on her conversational 
menu besides strained carrots and 
spinach. 

In answer to the question of 
whether a woman can marry and still 
pursue her creative impulses, they 
pointed to Alice Meynell with her 
family of seven, Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart and others who have made a 
success of both. All agreed, however, 
that the home must come first. That 
it is possible to keep hubby happy 
and Junior cared for and at the same 
time to rhyme, or paint, or sing, was 
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illustrated in an amusing skit of how 
sonnets came to life over the dishpan 
and novels could be planned above 
the ironing board, 

The woman who takes an outside 
interest into her life has her hands 
full—to say nothing of her poor hus- 
band. However, no husband objects 
to his wife being on a dozen commit- 
tees, or president of this or that, pro- 
viding the peace and happiness of his 
home are not disturbed. An example 
of how this could be accomplished 
was portrayed in a skit presented by 
the president of the Alumnae herself 
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showing how her home was plagug 
with constant phone calls, chatter; 
committees and disrupted schedulg 
Despite this, however, she show 
how by rising early to iron husbang, 
shirts, and adding ice-cream for dg 
sert to a belated dinner, she mana 
to keep him happy and contented, 

It all seemed to add up to the fag 
that a woman can fill her life withy 
many activities as she likes, providing 
she succeeds in keeping her husbang 
of the opinion that he always comg 
first. A wife must be a diploma, 
Sometimes the wives who prepare, 
hurry-up meal of delicatessen variey 
can serve it up with so much solic. 
tude for their husband’s pleasur 
that he is better satisfied than hi 
seemingly more fortunate brothe, 
whose wife prepares a really excellen 
home-cooked meal, but brings it 
the table with a martyr complex a 
having spent so much time in a hot 
kitchen. 

A touching scene of the lullaby 
hour was also presented with a sweet 
faced mother singing her little on 
to sleep and answering his babyish 
queries about God and Our Lady ant 
the angels up above. The mothers a 
the group tried to give some realia 
tion of the joy that the laughter of 
her own child brings to a woman’ 
heart. 

The wife and mother has in the 
home the No. 1 vantage point for 
Catholic Action. It is much easier 
to convert one’s own children than 
the man on the street corner. , 

In religious matters a woman's it 
fluence goes far in the home not only 
with her children but also with he 
husband. But here again it was point 
ed out that one must exercise goo 
judgment. A man wants his wife tobe 
pious but not prudish. She can rely 
on the example of a cultured Catholic 
woman rather than resort to fanatical 
preaching. She must preserve a real 
sense of values and distinguish care 
fully between mere convention and 
matters of principle. 

In summation the program pointed 
out that in marriage grace and love 
can overcome all difficulties, and that 
in this state a woman, as her youth 
slips from her, feels re-incarnated in 
her children. It is thereby possible 
for her to develop a charm of mind 
and heart which will deepen with 
the years, and she will be filled with 
a sense of achievement, for Christiat 
marriage brings God’s blessing anda 
deep content. 
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hnowing the Answers 


By JOHN MOODY 


SHORT time after I became a 
atholic about eight years ago, a man 
thom I had known for twenty years 
»; more, and whom I had always 
Jased as an agnostic, one day sur- 

prised me by saying: 

“Let me congratulate you on be- 
oming a Catholic. It’s the only 
Church. It’s my Church, you know.” 

“What do you mean — your 
hurch?” I asked. “Haven't I heard 
ou say that you haven't been inside 
any church for years and years?” 

“That's right,” he replied; “I 
haven't been inside any church since 
boyhood, except to attend weddings 
or funerals. I'm not the smug sort of 
Catholic who boasts that he never 
misses Mass on Sundays. As a matter 
of fact, since I left home when I was 
fifteen years old I’ve not given re- 
ligion or religious questions a single 
serious thought. But your conversion 
has brought the matter to my mind. 
For I really am a Catholic; it’s the 
only Church. I shall die in it.” 

“You're dead already,” was my re- 
ply to that. And as a raw convert I 
left this man in a puzzled mood, won- 
dering how such people could have 
the effrontery to call themselves Cath- 
olics. Later on I met others of the 
same texture; men who called them- 
selves Catholics at a pinch, and yet 
lived and thought as pagans. And in 
the course of time I reached the con- 
clusion that the greatest menace to 
the Church today is not the opposi- 
tion or antagonism of those who at- 
tack her from the outside; it is the 
laxity and indifference of so many of 
her own members. Whenever, in try- 
ing to defend the Faith to a non- 
Catholic, you happen to point out 
someone who is living a true Catholic 
life, the non-Catholic is likely to more 
than match you by mentioning sev- 
eral lay Catholics who are living a 
completely pagan life; and as a re- 
sult your effort is woefully handi- 
capped at the very start. 

There are numerous reasons why 
the Catholic layman should express 
his faith before the world, but in this 
brief article I shall confine myself 
to two primary reasons. The first, 

which might be classed as the “pub- 


lic” reason, should be especially im- 
pressed upon those Catholics who in- 
sistently ignore what is going on in 
the world around them. The second, 
which I would call the “personal” 
reason, might be emphasized to the 
type of Catholic who never “works 
at” his faith—like my acquaintance 
who had never given it a thought 
since he left home at fifteen. 

As to the first reason: Who of us 
does not know that the modern world 
is in a state of chaos and confusion, 
not only in a political and economic 
sense, but in a moral and religious 
sense as well? There is the spread of 
atheism, with anti-God movements 
of great magnitude both in Europe 
and our own country. Christian 
civilization is undergoing a fight for 
its life in many parts of the world; 
militant atheists and Communists 
are everywhere active. 

But more insidious than militant 
anti-God movements is the modern 
man’s indifference to God. Probably 
a large majority of American men 
and women who nominally class 
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More insidious than mil- 

itant anti-God movements 

is the modern man’s in- 
difference to God 


themselves as Christians leave any 
definite idea of the reality or presence 
of God entirely out of their daily 
lives. If they recognize His existence 
at all, it is only as some far-off, unde- 
fined, impersonal force back of the 
universe—perhaps its Creator, but 
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they are not even sure of that. Mod- 
ern man has wholly lost the concep- 
tion of the term, “God the Father 
Almighty;” and of course, any belief 
in the Divinity of Christ is looked 
upon as a mere anachronism. Talk 
to any average man of the nominal 
Christian type and see if this is not so. 
Pin him down on what he means by 
the word “God,” and he will in- 
evitably give you a muddled answer. 

Modernists call themselves liberal 
minded. The truth is, they are almost 
always muddle minded. They are 
muddle minded not only because 
they have lost all faith in God, but 
also in man. This muddled modern 
doesn’t pretend to know whether men 
are children of God or children of 
apes; whether man’s intellect and 
reasoning powers, his will and his 
higher attributes, are mere biological 
products or have been brought into 
being by a supernatural power. Being 
thus suspended between wind and 
water, insofar as his religious views 
are concerned, he muddles through 
life primarily on his emotions. 

Now the individual of today— 
Catholic or non-Catholic—who is in- 
different to the spread of atheistic 
Communism and similar attitudes 
towards life, blandly claims that 
atheism will never get a real hold in 
our own land, “because America is 
fundamentally a Christian country.” 

a7 
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It is only too true that a vast ma- 
jority of muddle-minded Christians 
in Our own country are in No position, 
intellectually, to refute the arguments 
of the atheist and Communist. How 
can anyone who is in a perpetual 
muddle regarding his own beliefs, 
rebut the arguments of those on the 
other side who have really equipped 
themselves? The modern atheist 
denies the immortality of the human 
soul; he ridicules the Catholic doc- 
trine of the nature and destiny of 
man. And of course, starting with his 
major premise that there is no God, 
he can easily convince the muddle- 
head (with this premise accepted) 
that there is nothing rational in the 
hope of human immortality. 


HE MOsT pathetic fact in America 
today is that millions of people 
some calling themselves Catholics— 
do not know how to defend their be- 
lief in the existence of God, or in man 
as an immortal being. They do not 
know the “answers”; they have lost 
or forgotten the proofs that justify 
their beliefs. And so it is that when 
confronted by pseudo-scientists and 
self-styled “intellectuals” (whose ar- 
guments can always be knocked into 
a cocked hat by any Catholic who 
does know the “answers”’) , they eith- 
er evade the issue or weakly acquiesce 
in the arguments they hear. 

[ know of a former Catholic lay- 
man who had consistently practiced 
his faith for years (but forgotten the 
“answers”’), until one day a militant 
atheist so completely confused him 
in a discussion on religion, that he 
almost at once slipped away from his 
beliefs of a lifetime. He had no real 
defense for what he thought he 
believed; he was utterly at sea and 
knew not how to put up a real battle. 

How important it is then, for the 
Catholic layman to express objective- 
ly his faith in this age of chaos and 
confusion. If every intelligent Cath- 
olic layman in this land knew the 
“answers,” even in simplest basic 
form—and made proper use of them 
—we would not need to be concerned 
regarding the future of America. 
Never yet have I known a Catholic 
who could really give the “answers” 
defeated in a fair argument with a 
non-Catholic. But I have seen many 
lax and indifferent Catholics who 
had forgotten the “answers,” stagger 
before the specious arguments of the 
atheist or agnostic. Catholic indiffer- 
ence is the thing that spells disaster. 


Eternal vigilance is the price we must 
pay to defend and live the Faith. 

So much for my first reason—the 
“public” reason—why the Catholic 
layman should know the “answers” 
to questions about the Faith. Now 
for the other—“personal”—reason: 

It is a byword among non-Catholics 
of the observing kind, that practicing 
Catholics appear to possess a “‘secret” 
—a secret which is evidenced by their 
apparent peace of mind and sense of 
certainty; by their mirthfulness and 
humor and absence of worry in rela- 
tion to their religious beliefs. This 
“secret” is simple enough to practic- 
ing Catholics; it lies in the certitude 
they possess; in the unalloyed confi- 
dence they have in the truth of Cath- 
olic teaching. 

I suppose we all know some Cath- 
olics who don’t seem so happy and 
content as all that. Indeed, some seem 
to be uncertain and unhappy, and 
some express doubts about their be- 
liefs or are consistently indifferent. 
But I have invariably found that this 
sort of Catholic is one who has drifted 
away from the Sacraments. He may 
still call himself a Catholic; he may 
go to Mass regularly; may even stand 
up for his Church in conversation. 
But that is the limit of his Catho- 
licity. Of course such a man is not 
happy or content, for he is not living 
the Catholic life. He is merely hang- 
ing on. 

No man is living the Catholic life 
if he is keeping away from the Sacra- 
ments. On the contrary, he is ignor- 
ing the pearl of great price, and 
neglecting the greatest of all the “‘an- 
swers” that can be given in defense 
of the Faith. Personal example is the 
one great “answer” to put before the 
non-Catholic; it accomplishes more 
than do all the arguments from the 
books of the philosophers. 

To illustrate this let me tell a little 
story. An acquaintance of mine who 
had for years been unsettled and un- 
happy, having lost all religious be- 
liefs and lapsed into agnosticism, 
knew an active Catholic layman who 
evidenced his faith in a very real way 
—he was a daily communicant. These 
two men happened to meet in a 
Washington hotel one evening. The 
Catholic suggested to his friend that 
they breakfast together the following 
morning—and then added, “Make it 
eight-thirty; I shall be back from 
Mass by then.” At that the other man 
said, “Going to church on a week- 
day? You certainly do love your re- 
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ligion. Tell me, what’s the ‘answer 

The Catholic, instead of gt: 4 
an argument, merely replied, 
not come with me tomorrow 
ing; the Church is just down th 
street. Perhaps you will get the be, 
‘answer’ to your question right there” 

The unbeliever went with him. He 
had never been to a service in a Cath 
olic Church. Naturally he knew noth 
ing of the meaning of the Mass, by 
he was impressed by its mystic 
solemnity. On the way back to th 
hotel he asked his companion, “Ho, 
often do you go out to Mass at thi 
time in the morning?” His friend 
plied, “Every morning for the pay 
twenty years.” 

To the unbeliever that was a sta. 
tling answer. He had known this ma 
only as a business friend; he kney 
little about his religious side, He 
asked no more questions then; but 
he couldn’t forget the incident, Fo 
a long time thereafter, when am. 
thing bearing on the Catholic Church 
came to his notice, he found himself 
recalling the words, “Every morning 
for the past twenty years!” 

To make a long story short, this 
man was so impressed that he ult: 
mately began seriously to “look into” 
this extraordinary Catholic religion. 
A faith powerful enough to inducea 
prosaic business man to pull himself 
out of bed and go to Mass ever 
morning before breakfast, surely mus 
have something to it! He approached 
the matter with an honest desire to 
know the “answer”’—and_ without 
prejudice. The natural resuli wa 
that in time he himself became a 
Catholic—and is now also a daily 
communicant. He found for himself 
the same “secret”, the same “answer” 
his friend had long before found. 











This man remarked to me not long 
ago, “It’s the only ‘answer’ to life.” 


I HAVE SAID that if the average 
Catholic layman would evidence 
his Catholicity by keeping himsel 
consciously alive to the chaos and 
confusion now going on in the world, 
and equip himself to defend the Faith 
by knowing and giving voice to the 
“answers”, there would be no danget 
of atheism or Communism ever get 
ting a real footing in this countty. 
And it is equally true that the Cath 
olic who is properly evidencing his 
faith by full practice of the Catholic 


‘life, with true devotion to the Sac 


ments, is giving to the inquiring not 
Catholic the best of all the “answers. 
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Non-Catholics in Catholic Churches 
Here ARE TWO EXCELLENT stories of Saint Patrick’s 
Cathedral in New York City. The sexton there has a 
way of often selecting strangers to take up the noon- 
day collection at Mass. One selected explained apolo- 
getically that he was a Presbyterian. Said the sexton, 
“Well, you’re honest, aren’t you?” The other deals with 
a member of a nearby famous High Episcopalian 
church who also was asked to take the plate around. 
He complied readily enough, but was taken aback 
when he presented it at one pew—and to two members 
of his own Church! 

They are good stories, but sad too, especially the lat- 
ter. For why is it these people are satisfied with crumbs 
when the whole loaf is there for them? 


Ernst Toller—Suicide 

THERE WAS A GREAT CONTRAST in a letter recently sent 
me and an equally recent newspaper account. The lat- 
ter told the death by suicide of Ernst Toller, brilliant 
Jewish playwright of Germany, always a stormy petrel 
in the social scene, but always a friend of the poor and 
imprisoned of the world. He had been in prison for 
his beliefs and he had lived in the brief flowering of 
freedom in Germany, had seen its death, and for some 
years had been living in America. He had plenty of 
friends. He was not poor. But he was heard to say in 
arestaurant on the night before his death that “people 
no longer want to help each other.” 

Ernst Toller had many things in his life, but one 
thing he did not have and that was religion. So he saw 
no hope, he had no faith, and now he had ceased to 
believe in charity. Any Catholic or Protestant or Jew 
could have shown him charity in many places, but his 
own bitterness made him feel there was nothing to gain 
for anyone by his living, so he ended his life. 

The letter was from a woman who wrote that she 
often composes little essays and reads them to her 
friends when they call. She enclosed one, short and 
pithy, alive with faith. And in her letter she wrote, 
“Lam a widow nearly eighty-two years old. I have never 
dreaded being old and I have tried to preserve my 
health all the way along. I can view life at an inter- 
esting angle if my body is in good condition and my 
faith in God is serene. There is much that is unhappy 
in the world today. I help in the small ways and pray 
that others will rise to do it in the great ways. And 
always I believe in the goodness of God.” 

It isn’t the world. It’s the point of view. “Go with 
God,” said the old greeting. The woman of over eighty 
has done that and still does it. The man under fifty did 
hot do it, and life became too bitter to endure. 
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Du Maurier’s “Rebecca” 
T WAVE HAD LETTERS ‘THIS past month telling me that 
my conception of Du Maurier’s novel Rebecca must 
be a mistaken one because it has been put on a Cath- 
olic white list. I have also had letters commending my 
stand about the book. It had received such universal 
acclaim that they thought perhaps they were mistaken 
about feeling it was pretty poor ethics—or at least one 
in which the ethics is not shown to be bad ethics be- 
fore the end of the book. 

I do not know on what white list it was put nor have 
I happened to see any laudatory reviews in Catholic 
magazines. As a matter of fact it must be very hard 
always to pick a perfectly bomb-proof list. And yet— 
and yet—if it was on one it is a saddening reflection on 
the result of the careless thinking of the present day. 
Such a book should bring a storm of protest for it is 
the most dangerous kind of all. Few have occasion to 
consult the list of books on the Index for most of those 
books are scholarly attacks or heretical teaching about 
the Faith. But a personal application in such books as 
these—a charming personal setting in novel form, con- 
tradicting basic tenets of Christian doctrine—and an 
approval of it by even one Catholic who is of such an 
intelligence rating that he is considered worthy as a 
critic of books—something is wrong somewhere. And, 
this time at least, not with me. 


The World Looks at Religion 


A RATHER AMUSING CARTOON FROM a Southern paper, 
reprinted in the New York Herald-Tribune, shows the 
open door of a brightly lighted church and from the 
door words are streaming—Moses—Christ—Golden Rule 
—Religion—Hope. Looking in, very timidly, is the 
world, a little man with a globe for a head, covered in 
many places with sticking plaster. The caption under it 
says, “He’s looking in more often lately.” 

The cartoonist caught it all with a light, humorous 
touch, though the deeper implications were there too. 
And then what do you think someone had inked over 
the other words—very obviously another hand, for the 
ink was much lighter than the other words and the 
spacing different? Set high above the other words was 
the name “Confucius.” 

The whole conception was Christian—architecture, 
the word church, the names. Yet someone could not 
bear to have it thus. What a strange time we are living 
in when this irritation is felt towards religion by so 
many—and especially about the Christian religion be- 
cause that is really his own and touches him with its 
pricks. Like so many others, the amender of this car- 
toon couldn’t take it and yet couldn’t quite leave it. 





oney: No.1 Economic Problen 


A Recent Article Expounded One View of the Money Question. The Author 
of the Present Article Upholds Another and Radically Different View 


By LAWRENCE LUCEY 


“é 

L- THE monetary 
system is essentially 
wrong, if it is by its 
very nature the cause 
of the concentration 
of wealth and of de- 
pressions, then the 
first task of social 
reform must be the 
proposing of reme- 
dies for this basic 
evil. To evade such 
a duty would be to 
betray the cause of 
civilization.” 

This challenge to 
Catholic thinkers 
was made by Father 
John F. Cronin, S.S. 
in his article, 
“Money: Master or 
Servant,” appearing 
in Tue Sicn_ for 
April. Father Cro- 
nin answered him- 
self by writing that 
our monetary system 
is not essentially 
wrong, though in 
some inessential mat- 
ters it could be im- 
proved. Conse- 
quently, Catholic 
thinkers should con- 
centrate their efforts 
on “democratizing” 
industry and refuse 
“to follow the chi- 
mera of monetary 
reform.” 

I deeply sympa- 
thize with Father 
Cronin’s viewpoint 
for it expresses 
thoughts that I dis- 
carded four or five 
years back. Then I 
believed you could 


cure our economic woes by mini. 
mum wage and maximum hour laws 
labor unions, child labor legislation, 
co-operatives, pensions for the aged f 
unemployment insurance, _ partid 
ownership of industry by labor, ani 
other methods for “democratizing 
industry while working within th 
framework of our present monetay 
system. 

I later found that you could “t& 
mocratize” industry from now wt 
doomsday without opening a singk 
job to be filled by one of the twelve 
million unemployed. For six year 
the New Deal has tried to “demo 
ratize” industry while working with 
in our present monetary system. The 
New Deal has failed because it a 
tempted to rebuild the first, second 
and third floors of our economy a 
a financial foundation incapable o 
supporting them. It has tried to “de 
mocratize” industry and leave mone 
alone—and that cannot be done. 

Father Cronin realizes the futility 
of working to improve economic con 
ditions by concentrating on industry 
if our monetary system is essentially 
wrong. He does not believe ou 
financial set-up is inherently wrong 
Other Catholic thinkers  disagre 
with Father Cronin’s view. Hilaire 
Belloc wrote: 

“The system of making currenq 
‘out of nothing,’ of making paper it- 
struments of credit, virtually com 
trols the modern world. The monop 
oly of credit, falling progressively 
into fewer and fewer hands, holds 
the levers on which we all depen¢, 
and the monopolists of credit are the 
real masters of the State. This is, o 
the surface, only a political evil, and 
it is remote from the ordinary mat. 
The ordinary man, living on a wagt, 
may feel that he is being exploited 
by the capitalist with whom he deals 


PHOTOS FROM PAUL PARKER AND EWING GALLOWAY 


Is the money problem at the base of conditions that have produced ¢ 
succession of booms and depressions in our American economic life? 
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He has no way of seeing or feeling 
that the whole of society is also being 
exploited far more thoroughly by 
the controllers of credit, who draw 
tribute from all men and who can 
open or close the throttle of indus- 
trial energy at will.” 

Another English Catholic, Chris- 
topher Hollis, wrote a book in which 
he attributed the worldwide depres- 
sion to the monetary system. Here 
in America Father Coughlin’s views 
on money can be heard on the radio 
or read in his magazine; they are 
directly contrary to those of Father 
Cronin. 

Probably the Catholic writer with 
the most experience in finance is 
Richard Dana Skinner. He writes: 

“The Pope of Rome has spoken 
about it (the financial aspect of so- 
cial justice). But too many of his 
followers have ignored the plain im- 
plications of his words. The moral- 
ists have accepted his sociological 
teachings. They have rushed, too, to 
the defense against the visible tides 
of Communism. But they have been 
singularly myopic when confronted 
with the Pope’s words about finance 
in the modern world, and what it 
contributes to exaggerate social in- 


justice. Perhaps they do not under- 
stand. Perhaps they recoil from the 
alleged mysteries of an economics 
founded on debt and on debt-created 


money. 

“It has seemed to me, from many 
long years of study of the modern 
debt problem, that a change in our 
financing methods is a condition 
precedent to any other program of 
permanent social betterment. 

When Father Cronin tells us that 
Catholics should forget about finan- 
cial reform and concentrate on in- 
dustry, he is not expressing the uni- 
versal opinion of Catholic thinkers. 
Hilaire Belloc, Christopher Hollis, 
Father Coughlin and Richard Dana 
Skinner all disagree with him. 

Money is the most important ele- 
ment in our economy for it is at the 
bottom of every business transaction. 
Take an example from a recent ex- 
perience of mine. A Mr. Black 
bought some land from a Mr. White 
on which he built an apartment 
house that would accommodate 
forty-eight families. The first agree- 
ment that had to be reached was how 
much money Mr. Black would pay 
Mr. White for his land, how much 
money would be paid at the transfer 
of the deed, and how much money 


would be payable with- 
in a year on the ma- 
turity of the bond and 
mortgage. 

Next Mr. Black had 
to enter contracts with 
a brick-laying concern, 
a plumber, carpenter, 
electrician, painter, ele- 
vator installer and the 
various other mechan- 
ics needed to erect his 
building. Each of these 
contractors required 
Mr. Black to agree to 
pay him a certain 
amount of money for 
their work. They, in 
turn, then entered wage 
agreements with their 
employees by which 
they would pay so 
much money to each 
man on pay day. 

Mr. Black did not 
have sufficient money 
to finance the whole 
building by himself, so 
he applied to a bank 
for a loan and gave the 
bank a mortgage on his 
building as _ security. 
When Mr. Black had 
the outside of his 
building completed he 
received part of his 
loan from the bank. 
With this money he 
paid the balance due 
Mr. White for the land 
and many of the con- 
tractors’ bills. 

Mr. Black built this 
apartment so that he 
might earn a_ profit 
from the rents it would 
bring him. Every con- 
tract Mr. Black entered, 
whether it was with 
Mr. White, the me- 
chanics who worked 
on his building, with 
the bank that lent him 
the mortgage money, 
or with the tenants 
who rented space from 
him, had one common 
element—money. 

No matter what busi- 
ness you mention they 
all require money as 
the motivating force. 
Likewise, when you 
complain about labor 
not receiving a living 
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wage, you mean that they are not re- 
ceiving sufficient money to provide 
a decent living. When you complain 
about our unemployment problem, 
you mean that twelve million people 
are not receiving money on pay day. 

Since money is the most vital ele- 
ment in our economy it is most 
scientific for us to separate money 
from the other elements in our econ- 
omy and find out if there is any- 
thing wrong with it. If there is, it is 
futile to talk about “democratizing” 
industry until this error is corrected. 

Che first striking fact we notice 
about money is that the amount of 
it in the United States fluctuates 
from day to day and from year to 
year. According to the World Al- 
manac, which published data gath- 
ered by the Federal Reserve Board, 
there was almost fifty-seven billion 
dollars on deposit in all the banks 
in 1928. In 1933 there was almost 
thirty-eight billion dollars on de- 
posit. Between 1928 and 1933 the 
amount of money in the nation 
declined by one-third. 

From 1933 to the present time the 
amount of money in the nation in- 
creased from thirty-eight billions to 
approximately fifty-two __ billions. 
[here is much more money on de- 
posit in our banks today, mainly be- 
cause of Government borrowing, 
than there was in 1933, but there 
is about five billion dollars less than 
there was in 1928. Since there are 
some ten million more residents of 
the United States today than there 
were in 1928 it would appear to be 
necessary to have more money now 
than then to finance the purchases 
and increased business activity 
needed by these ten million. 

The first striking fact about 
money, its fluctuating volume, re- 
veals that there was more money on 
deposit in our banks in 1928, the 
most prosperous full year this nation 
has ever known than at any other 
time in our history. Again, there was 
less money on deposit in 1933, the 
worst year of the depression, than 
at any time since 1922. With the in- 
crease in business between 1933 and 
1937 the amount of money also ex- 
panded each year. Then when the 
recession set in in 1938 the volume 
of money declined again. 

These facts show us that the vol- 
ume of money, the amount on de- 
posit in our banks, expands when 
the business curve points upward 
and contracts when the _ business 





curve points downward. Because this 
expansion and contraction of the 
volume of money harmonizes with 
the expansion and contraction of the 
business index, national income and 
employment figures, a large group 
of people in the United States have 
been persuaded to believe in the 
quantitative theory of money. We be- 
lieve that by increasing the volume 
of money in the nation until a 
point is reached where there is 
enough money to finance the busi- 
nesses that will employ the jobless, 
and by managing the amount of 
money in the nation we can prevent 
booms and slumps. 


HE first discovery we make when 

we try to increase the volume of 
money in the nation is that the 
United States government issues only 
a fraction of our money, about 
four per cent, while the remaining 
ninety-six per cent is issued by the 
twelve Federal Reserve and the fif- 
teen thousand commercial banks. 
The United States government issues 
coins and bills up to five dollars, 
amounting to about two billion dol- 
lars of the fifty-two billions on de- 
posit in our banks. Bills for ten or 
more dollars are issued by the pri- 
vate Federal Reserve banks. (Look 
at a bill for ten or more dollars and 
read the writing on it.) Credit 
money is created, to use Hilaire 
Belloc’s phrase, “out of nothing” by 
fifteen thousand commercial banks. 
After discovering that the ninety- 
six per cent of our money is created 
and issued by private banks, we ask 
ourselves why this should be per- 
mitted. Are not these banks just as 
private in their nature as are insur- 
ance companies, railroads, law firms, 
brokerage houses (all regulated by 
the government) etc.? Why not per- 
mit private concerns to issue money 
also? Why not permit them to obtain 
money for the cost of printing in the 
case of currency, and the cost of 
bookkeeping in the case of credit 
money? Why should the right to 
issue money be delegated solely to 
the central and commercial banks? 
Why should an insurance company, 
a railroad, a law firm, a brokerage 
house or any other private business 
be guilty of the crime of counterfeit- 
ing when they issue money while 
private banks are permitted to do so? 
We believe that the power to is- 
sue money is as public in its nature 
as the power to enact laws. Because 
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of this we contend that the govem. 
ment should issue every cent of 
money that circulates in thee 
United States. The Constitution of 
the United States took the power to 
issue money away from the States 
and gave it to Congress. Congres 
should exercise this power. 

There is a great distinction be 
tween lending money and issuing 
money, though these two are tied to. 
gether when a commercial bank cre. 
ates and issues money by the very act 
of lending a borrower a checking ac. 
count. If you were to take a ten dol- 
lar bill from your pocket and lend 
it to me there would be no new 
money created and issued by this 
loan. Your loan to me would not 
increase the amount of money in the 
nation by ten dollars. When an in- 
surance company lends money it 
does not create and issue it but uses 
pre-existing money. A savings bank, 
as distinguished from a commercial 
bank, also lends money but is unable 
to issue it. We who advocate gov- 
ernment-issued money are not op 
posed to the loans made by individ. 
uals, insurance companies or savings 
banks. We are not opposing commer- 
cial loans because money is being 
lent, but because money is_ being 
created by this type of loan. 

How do we know commercial 
banks create money by loans? This is 
admitted by every authority on bank- 
ing now though it was denied some 
years back. All that is needed to 
verify this statement is to find out 
that there is less than seven billion 
dollars of currency in circulation 
while there is about fifty-two billion 
dollars on deposit in our banks. The 
difference between the seven billion 
of coins and bills, currency, and the 
fifty-two billions on deposit in our 
banks has been created by commet- 
cial banks. 

A commercial bank does not use 
pre-existing money to make a loan 
as you and I and the government 
and all other private citizens do. A 
commercial bank surrenders nothing 
on lending a borrower a checking ac 
count. A commercial bank uses 
“fountain pen” money to make a 
loan while you and other private 
citizens and the government on mak- 
ing a loan must surrender real, pre- 
existing money to the borrower. 

When a loan is made by a com 
mercial bank the amount of money 
in the nation is increased. When this 
loan is paid the amount of money 
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in the nation contracts. Thus, the 
yolume of money in the nation is 
contracting and expanding every 
day. The amount of money in the 
nation rises and falls with the crea- 
tion and payment of debts. 

Students of money, such as former 
Congressman Charles Binderup and 
Professor Irving Fisher, have discov- 
ered that the twenty-six depressions 
America has experienced since Alex- 
ander Hamilton inaugurated the 
present monetary system were pre- 
ceded by a contraction of the amount 
of money in the nation. Because 
every depression we have experi- 
enced during our one hundred and 
fifty years has been preceded by a 
contraction in the amount of money, 
such as the one-third drop between 
1928 and 1933, we believe that the 
only method to restore prosperity 
now and prevent future depressions 
is to prohibit the amount of money 
from contracting. 

To do this it is necessary to pro- 
hibit commercial banks from lending 
money they do not have on deposit, 
to stop.them from lending ten dol- 
lars for every dollar of currency they 
own. Commercial banks must be re- 
quired to lend money in the same 
manner as do you and I and the gov- 
ernment. For every dollar a commer- 
cial bank lends it must own one dol- 
lar. This is called the one hundred 
per cent reserve system. 

If there is fifty-two billion dollars 
on deposit in our banks there must 
be fifty-two billion dollars of cur- 
rency in the nation and not less 
than seven billion as there is today. 

Before the government can in- 
crease the amount of money in the 
nation so that as much or more may 
be placed on deposit in our banks 


than there was in 1928, it is neces- 
sary to do two things: (1) Have the 
government issue every penny we use 
as money instead of issuing only 
coins and bills up to five dollars— 
four per cent of our money, as it 
presently does. (2) Take the power 
to lend ten dollars for every dollar 
a commercial bank has on deposit 
away from the commercial banks 
and make them lend money backed 
dollar for dollar by currency as in- 
surance companies, savings banks, 
the government and everyone else 
does. 

With these two principles enacted 
into law a government monetary 
agency could then begin paying 
newly issued money into circulation 
by using it to pay some of the Social 
Security benefits, WPA wages and 
relief grants. Instead of borrowing 
money from the Federal Reserve 
banks for these purposes the govern- 
ment should create and issue it. 

This process of paying new money 
into circulation without an interest 
charge at its source should be con- 
tinued until a point is reached where 
all the productive agencies in Amer- 
ica are operating at their capacity 
and the twelve million unemployed 
are working. When this point is 
reached, and the price index is at 
one hundred per cent instead of the 
present one hundred and thirty per 
cent, the government should stop is- 
suing money until there is further 
demand for it by an increase in the 
population and productive wealth 
of the nation. 

We who know that the monetary 
system is at the bottom of this de- 
pression and was the cause of every 
previous depression America expe- 
rienced, do not want to nationalize 
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banks. We do not desire to make 
banking unprofitable. We are just 
as anxious to help the banker as 
we are to help the industrialist, the 
farmer and the laborer. Bankers and 
their employees are human _ beings 
with a natural right, given to them 
by God, to earn a decent living. 
We do not wish to cut their incomes. 

I am interested in taking the 
power to create and issue money 
from the banks and in placing this 
power in the hands of the govern- 
ment so that the amount of money 
in the nation cannot fluctuate from 
day to day and from boom to slump 
as it presently does. 

I am interested in taking the 
power to create and issue money 
away from the banks because money 
should not depend on the creation 
of a debt for its life, and should not 
depend for its existence on the life 
of a loan. 

I am interested in taking the 
power to create and issue money 
away from the banks and placing 
this power in an agency of Congress 
so that enough money may be placed 
in circulation to make the banker, 
the industrialist, the farmer and the 
laborer prosperous. 

Catholics should study our mone- 
tary system, become leaders in this 
field of thought, and then demand 
that Congress enact a decent, intel- 
ligent monetary law. Money and 
credit, said Pope Pius XI, are “the 
life blood to the entire economic 
body” and “the very soul of produc- 
tion.” To increase production to the 
one hundred billion dollar per year 
level from our present sixty billion 
dollar per year rate it is necessary for 
us to concentrate on production's 
“very soul’’—money. 


By SISTER M. ADELAIDE, R.S.M. 


However shallow be the heart of man. 


At depths unknown 


A whole world lies, invisible without. 


This boundless zone, 
Though woven of intangibility, 
Is none less real. 


Within this treasure house no robber finds 


His way to steal. 





As deepening wells of bliss more fully spring 


From joys unsought, 


Its wealth, by love’s exchange, by vanquished dream:, 


Is dearly bought. 
Its feebleness is strength invisible 


To foes allied. 
What luscious banquets men serve here to friends 


They have denied! 


Asus and Ron had been mar- 
ried for nearly three months, and the 
glamour of a pale mauve tiled bath- 
room, of a color scheme which had 
youth, charm and personality, and 
of filmy, unusual bronze-colored cur- 
tains, still hung over them. So much 
so that Johnny Kirkwood, Alma’s 
nautical brother, on the second day 
of his two-day stay, remarked, “Say, 
you two kids are cuckoo over this 
domestic business.” 

“When are you going to settle 
down, Johnny?” Alma inquired, by 
way of reprisal. 

“Meaning?” asked Johnny, cock- 
ing an eyebrow, a habit he had 
learned at sea. 

“When are you going to get 
hitched, idiot, of course?” grinned 
Ron. “Now that you’ve seen how 
it’s done by experts, why don’t you 
go and do likewise?” 

Johnny had the contented bache- 
lor’s smirk. 

“Because I’ve got to find the right 
female—with cash,” he _ burbled. 
“She’s got to look like a million, and 
she’s certainly got to have everything 
a million gives.” 


ILLUST 


“Rich girls are the bunk.” 


“They suit me,” said Johnny. 


“And I’m the guy that matters.” 

Alma laughed. She had a rich, 
throaty laugh, and Johnny had 
always amused her. 

“Do you remember when you used 
to say you’d go round the world be- 
fore you were twenty-one?” 

“Sure. And haven't I done it?” 

“You have,” Alma sighed. “Per- 
sonally I don’t care for these rich 
dames.” 

“When you get to know them, 
they’re as mean as they're snooty,” 
Ron chipped in. ; 

Johnny was a radio operator on 
one of the Peninsula Line boats. He 
was off to Hamburg that night, and 
then back to New York again in 
about three weeks. 

“Well, ll give you both a pre- 
view of her when I hit the right 
girl,” he promised. “And if you hear 
of anyone suitable—send me a 
cable.” 

They saw him off at the docks, 
and even waited to see the steamship 
Maurania nose her way out past the 
Statue of Liberty into the misty 
beyond. 

“He’s a nice kid,” Ron said to 
Alma, when they got home. “But 
this rich girl stuff—pah.” 

He looked around their cosy little 
room with all the lofty pride of a 
fairly recent bridegroom. Sometimes 
Alma thought he was just a little 
stuffy and complacent. 

“There’s some satisfaction in 
knowing we’ve done it all ourselves, 
eh old gi:i?” he sighed. 

Ron worked for Bleyer and 
Knight, Investment Brokers. When 
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“It won't do,” said Ron, seriously. 
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he came home the evening after 
Johnny had gone, he found Alma 
arranging the table for supper, 
which was already laid. 

“You're early tonight,” he re 
marked, as he took off his coat. “Any. 
thing on?” 

“Nothing that affects you,” Alma 
laughed mysteriously. “I -had a 
phone call from a rich girl, and I'm 
going out to meet her.” 

“What's her name?” 

It was quite obvious that Ron 
thought she was joking. He picked 
up the paper and turned to the 
sports page. 

“Ever hear of Beth Jordan?” 

“Jordan’s brooms and _ brushes?” 

“No, darling. I mean the Jordans 
—the Justin Jordans of Philadel 
phia.” 

Ron dropped his paper, and stared 
at her in amazement. 

“Yes, isn’t it extraordinary? Her 
father’s organized a soup kitchen of 
something for men out of.work. Beth 
—Miss Jordan—phoned and said that 
someone had given her my name, 
and would I help?” 

“So what?” 

“So I said—yes. All the rest of the 
girls she’s chosen are society debs, 
and we're all going to give one day 
a week of our time to peel potatoes, 
stir the soup, and hand it out.” 

“Who's going to buy the food?” 

“We've got donations,” Alma ex 
plained wisely. “Besides—most of the 
girls have wealthy connections.” 

“Society dames, eh?” Ron nodded, 
with an air of disapproval. “There 
must be a catch in it somewhere.” 

“She’s the cutest thing over the 
phone,” Alma went on excitedly, 
pretending that she hadn’t heard 
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what he said. After all, there was no 
reason why he should be so superior. 
“You'll love her, Ron.” 

“I may,” he said loftily. “I don’t 
like these society people as a rule.” 

All the same, he was impressed. 
The Justin Jordans . . . they were 
worth millions. 

“Who gave her your name?” he 
inquired suddenly. 

Alma was yawning. 

“My dear, if I knew Id tell you. 
But I don’t.” 

Beth Jordan was not considered 
to be particularly beautiful, but 
there was no denying that she was 
extremely attractive. She was tall and 
dark, she had the Jordan breeding 
in her features, and all the arts and 
crafts of Paris and London in her 
dothes, which she wore with distinc- 
tion. When she called for Alma after 
supper on the following day, Ron 
was in his shirt sleeves. 

“Oh, how do you do?” she ex- 
daimed. “I’m terribly sorry to in- 
terrupt you. You must be Mr. Terry. 


“Well, my dear,” he counseled Alma, “You make yourself 
Your husband and I will talk business.” 


scarce now. 


I'm atraid your wife didn’t tell 
you—” 

“Yes, she did,” said Ron nervous- 
ly, holding out his hand. “My wife 
is expecting you, Miss Jordan. Come 
in.” 

“Thanks,” she smiled, and brushed 
past him. 

Lucky he’d just lit the grate fire. 
Looked rather cosy in the living 
room, he thought. 

“What a jolly little place,” said 
Beth Jordan, throwing back her furs. 

She glanced at him from beneath 
her lashes. About -wenty-seven, tall, 
dark, nice teeth. 

“We're quite ccmfortable,” he 
said, a bit priggishly 

What did they call those bluish- 
gray furs? Must have cost a fortune. 
He noted the small necklace of 
pearls, small jade ear-rings, tight, 
well-fitted ensemble—all so simple. 
The kind of simplicity that cost. 

Then Alma came in—rushing. 

“Oh, Miss Jordan. I do hope I 


>) 


haven’t kept you waiting long? 
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“Why, my dear, of course not.” 
Beth Jordan got to her feet slowly. 
“Please call me Beth, will you?” 

“Oh Miss Jordan—er, Beth,” cried 
Alma, flushing. Ron thought she was 
acting rather stupidly. Darned if 
he’d go cringing around just because 
this girl wanted to patronize them. 

“Well, Mr. Terry,” said Beth, 
turning and holding out her hand, 
“I’m sorry we can’t take you along. 
But this is for ladies only. I'll drive 
your wife back, so you needn't 
trouble to call for her.” 

“Thanks,” he said, “I hope your 
—er—scheme is successful.” 

“We'll come back and tell you all 
about it, dear,” said Alma, kissing 
him perfunctorily. 

He glanced down, out of the win- 
dow, to see Alma get into a long 
gray limousine, which nosed its way 
gently down the street. Then he 
flipped back the bronze curtains into 
place, looked around the _ living 
room, and for no good reason at all 
sighed. 
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Alma had a capacity for making 
friends. Sometimes this annoyed 
Ron, for they were always calling 
when he was busy, or when he 
wanted Alma to himself. He was 
amazed, though, at the speed with 
which they made friends with Beth 
Jordan. The Sunday after they first 
met her they invited her up to sup- 
per and she accepted. 

Alma was as pernickety as she had 
been at her first social. 


<< on’T flop down like that on the 

D chesterfield, honey,” she ad- 
monished Ron for the fifth time. 
“You make dents in the cushions.” 

‘What if I do?” he yawned, “Any- 
one’d think this girl owned the 
place. It just bears out what I said 
about rich dames in the beginning.” 

But Ron wasn’t really bored. He 
was a little curious, and just a little 
elated. 

When Alma went out into the 
kitchen to get supper, he found him- 
self alone with Beth. 

“Can I help, dear?” she called to 
Alma, in the kitchen. 

“I should think not.” Alma was 
quite indignant. “You sit right there 
and talk to Ron.” 

“You know, Mr. Terry, you've got 
a great little wife,” Beth said. “All 
the girls think Alma just too cute.” 

“Well, I dont know,” he said fool- 
ishly. “J think so.” 

She smiled at him in a friendly 
way, and he began to like her. Not 
snooty, anyway. eee 

“IT suppose you go south every 
year,” he observed. “I—we’ve never 
been. Alma would love to go; and 
perhaps next year—” 

“It’s all right the first few times,” 
said Beth. “But after that—well, it’s 
much the same old thing. I’m afraid 
that kind of thing bores me. I 
like simplicity and—and unassuming 
things.” 

Alma came in, and they got up, 
and Ron held a chair for Beth, and 
then for his wife. It was an intimate, 
jolly atmosphere. 

“You two'll have to come up to 
our place,” Beth said, when the 
chauffeur called for her about ten 
o'clock. “T'll give you a call next 
week.” 

The call came about two weeks 
later. She sent the car down to pick 
them up, and they rolled luxuriously 
up to the solid Jordan mansion. Ron 
had taken a lot of trouble over his 
clothes, and Alma looked charming 


in a new dress. But they found quite 
an informal Beth, presiding over a 
very homely meal, with a silver tea- 
service and thin china with tiny 
green veins running up the sides of 
each cup. Somehow the surround- 
ings became submerged in the charm 
of Beth’s personality. 

“Come and see our music room, 
Alma,” she said afterwards. “Do you 
sing or play, Ron?” 

“Afraid not,” he said stiffly. 

She had called him “Ron” this 
time, and for some reason it sounded 
quite natural. He felt less confident 
of his own achievements in front of 
Beth. She played for them. She had 
a good touch and she knew it. 

When they got back to their own 
little place, Ron felt critical. Alma 
had been in such a hurry to get off 
that their bed was unmade. Further- 
more, there were spots on the mauve 
tiled bathroom . . . and things were 
so different that he ended up by 
criticizing Alma’s shoes. 

“If you want my shoes to look nice 
—why don’t you buy me a pair like 
hers?” she snapped. “They only cost 
twenty dollars.” 


HEY went to bed not on speaking 
yori but in the morning they 
patched it up. 

Beth dropped up to the little house 
frequently. But Ron was getting over 
the first thrill of having her at the 
house. After all, she was much like 
anyone else, more at her ease, better 
dressed than the average girl, noth- 
ing to worry over. He did not dislike 
her. In fact, he admitted to Alma 
that he rather liked her. 

“Mind you—she may just be fool- 
ing with us,” he said. “We'll have 
to watch her. She may not be genu- 
ine.” 

“I like her,” said Alma stoutly. 

Just lately, though, there had been 
some doubt in her mind. Beth was 
very charming to both of them, espe- 
cially to Ron. And what was more— 
Ron was quite different when Beth 
was about. More like he used to be 
—six' months ago. 

One night Alma went to a party 
at Beth’s house. Ron was working 
that night, and couldn’t go. About 
eleven o'clock Beth phoned him at 
the office, and asked him if he would 
mind calling to bring Alma back, as 
both her cars were in use that night. 
He arrived at the big mansion to 
find things quiet, with no sign of 
cars, the gaiety dispersed. 


THE ‘f SIGN 


“Ron, I'm so sorry,” cried Beth, 
meeting him at the door, and ski 
ping in front of the butler, “Just 
after I rang you I found a boy whose 
car was empty. So I popped Alma 
inside. I rang you back, but you had 
left.” 

“That’s all right,” he said. 

“I'm not going to let you go all 
the way back without something to 
drink,” she insisted. “Come in,” 

“I can’t stay, really,” he protested, 
but he allowed himself to be per: 
suaded rather willingly. 

She left him in the small, cosy den 
which was used sometimes by the 
great Justin Jordan himself. She re. 
turned with little rolled sandwiches, 
and a bottle of sherry. 

“This is great,” he said, settling 
himself comfortably. “You don't 
realize the luxury of luxury, Beth.” 

“I'd give it all up, Ron, for hap. 
piness,” she said surprisingly. “If I 
marry, Dad insists that I have to live 
on my husband’s income for the first 
two years. It was his idea, and | 
think it’s a good one. I want to be 
quite sure.” 

Ron looked at her curiously. He 
realized suddenly that she was quite 
lovely. The light from a lamp made 
a bronze aureole of her hair. 

“It sounds all right,” he said, 
sensing in some manner that she was 
asking for his confidence, “But you'd 
be quite lost without money, com- 
fort, and lovely things around you. 
I think—you’ll excuse me saying this, 
Beth—you’re made to be pampered 
and petted.” 

“T hope not.” 

“You've got everything, Beth,” he 
said, telling her things he might not 
have admitted to Alma. “Position, 
beauty, personality, money, and a 
name. Any fellow who got you 
would be very lucky.” 


‘T WANT simplicity, love, indepen- 
dence,” she said. “And you're 
lucky to have those, Ron.” 

“I guess so,” he nodded vaguely. 

“If you want anything badly 
enough, you can get it,” Beth said. 
“You'd better be going now,” she 
added, getting to her feet, “Alma'll 
be wondering.” 

* * * * 

“You’re a nice little man, Ron,” 
Beth said to him next time they met. 
“I hope you didn’t mind, but I told 
Alma about our little chat the other 
night. I ‘thought it best—I knew 
she’d understand.” 
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“Oh Alma didn’t mind,” he 
grinned. “I told her myself. Women 
are shock-absorbers nowadays.” 

“I know,” she smiled. “But men 
take themselves rather seriously. As 
it happens I was quite serious about 
what I said. Getting the things you 
want most, and the rest.” 

“I pity the man you marry,” he 
said then. 

“Why?” 

“He'll never know whether you're 
joking or serious.” 

She laughed. 

“Then he'll never commit any in- 
discretions. I’m going to marry a 
poor man, and do my own picking.” 


the 
not 


HEY went for a drive in 
. vel model. There was 
quite the same thrill for Alma and 
Ron now in sharing the little sur- 
prises that the first few months of 
married life reveal. 

One or two of Beth’s friends com- 
menced to call in at the little house, 
and it was not long before they went 
to and fro with her set. 

“Everyone thinks you've got a cute 
place, Alma,” Beth said to her one 
day. “Nina Meeks—she’s the curly- 
headed blonde—wants to know 
where you got those curtains.” 

Of course Alma was thrilled when 
their names appeared in the social 
olumn of the newspaper. First once, 
then twice, then fairly regularly. Peo- 
ple noticed it. In fact Ron’s boss 
commented on the fact one day. 

“Are you a relation to the Justin 
Jordans, Terry?” 

“Well, not exactly, Mr. Bleyer,” 
Ron replied, feeling a bit em- 
barrassed. At the same time he was 
conscious of a certain prestige in the 
thought. “My wife knows the daugh- 
ter very well. And I’ve met the old 
man at social functions.” 

“He’s a good man to know, 
Terry,” the boss said thoughtfully. 
“I£ you could get him interested in 
our new Consolidated issue—well, 
it'd be worthwhile from your point 
of view. If you make connections for 
us—” 

His gesture left the inevitable re- 
sult of such a triumph only too 
plain. 

The opportunity came at a dance 
which Beth gave for a hundred of 
her friends. The “Century Hop,” as 
she called it, was a smart affair, and 
Ron and Alma spread themselves 
on it. 


Ron told Alma of his plan. She 





was to engage old Jordan in con- 
versation, then tell him casually 
about Ron’s connection with Bleyer 
& Knight, and then Ron was to stroll 
up, also more or less casually, and 
manage the rest. 

Justin Jordan was duly engaged in 
conversation by Alma. He smiled 
grimly when she commenced to tell 
him about her young husband’s posi- 
tion with Bleyer & Knight. When 
Ron came up, more or less casually, 
old Jordan was openly amused. 

“Well, my dear,” he counseled 
Alma, “you make yourself scarce 
now. Your husband and I will talk 
business.” 

Alma, not knowing what to do or 
why their plan had seemed so 
obvious to the old man, fled. Her 
cheeks were scarlet. Ron was out- 
wardly calm, but inwardly he could 
feel his heart walloping against his 
ribs. 

“Well, what have Bleyer & Knight 
got to offer, young man?” inquired 
old Jordan affably. 

“We're an old and reliable firm, 
sir,” Ron began, conscious that this 
was altogether the wrong approach. 
If old man Jordan didn’t know 
Bleyer & Knight, then he wasn’t the 
financial buccaneer he was reputed 
to be. 

“Yes, a good firm,” old Jordan 
nodded. “I’ve never dealt with ’em, 
but suppose you see my secretary 
tomorrow.” 

“That's fine, sir,” said Ron, his 
eyes shining. “I can’t say how much 
I appreciate—” 

“That’s all right, my boy,” ob- 
served old Jordan. “Beth’s friends 
are my friends.” 


N THE morrow the name of Justin 
O Jordan was added to those of 
the distinguished clients of Bleyer 
& Knight, to the extent of fifty thou- 
sand dollars. At the end of the week 
Ron found a bonus check in an enve- 
lope on his desk, which made his 
eyes bulge. 

Neither of them had seen Beth 
after that night. It was with a tre- 
mendous shock, therefore, that Alma 
discovered, a few days later, that she 
had sailed on a cruise round the 
world with her father, without even 
saying good-bye. 

“TI can’t understand it,” Alma said 
hopelessly, as she confronted a be- 
wildered Ron with the news. “It’s 
not like Beth.” 

“I wish I'd never got the beastly 
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business out of the old man,” Ron 
complained bitterly. “She was much 
too nice a girl to treat in that way.” 

“I don’t know about that,” said 
Alma. “Beth believed in going after 
what you wanted, didn’t she?” 

They waited for a few days, hop- 
ing that they ‘night hear from her 
from the boat, but no word came. 

“I wonder what she’s doing now,” 
Ron observed miserably at supper, 
about a week after Beth had sailed. 

“Whatever she wants she has,” 
said Alma. “What was her boat?” 

“We'll have to write to her,” said 
Ron. 

“Wasn’t it the Maurania?” de- 
manded Alma. And then the idea 
struck her. “Why—it was the Maura- 
nla, 

“Well, what of it?” 

“Why, Ron, _ it’s—it’s 
ship.” 

They looked at each other, and 
burst out laughing. 


Johnny’s 


The cable was sent at ten o'clock. 
‘THERE'S SOMEONE WORTH WATCH- 
ING ABOARD STOP HER LAST NAME 
IS JORDAN AND WE BOTH APPROVE. 

. .. ALMA AND RON. 


wo days later they had a reply 
from Funchal. 


SORRY YOU CAN’T TAKE CREDIT 
BUT BETH AND I HAVE BEEN EN- 
GAGED FOR SIX MONTHS STOP GAVE 
HER YOUR NAMES FOR PREVIEW 
EXCUSE SOUP KITCHEN STUNT STOP 
ALL SET FOR WEDDING WISH US 
LUCK CHEERIO—JOHNNY. 


“Well, can you beat that?” gasped 
Ron. “That guy wasn’t so dumb 
after all.” 

About a week later they had an- 
other cable, from Beth. 


ON OUR HONEYMOON STOP THANKS 
TO YOU TWO MADE JOHNNY SEE 
WISDOM OF SIMPLE LIFE’ FOR FIRST 
TWO YEARS STOP FUNNY TO THINK 
YOU BOTH MY RELATIVES NOW 
STOP JOHNNY'S TOPS STOP LOVE TO 
YOU BOTH—BETH. 


“I guess, with or without cash, it’s 
the right kind of female that 
counts,” Ron admitted. 

“Me, too, darling,” laughed Alma 
happily. “Here—hold this curtain 
rod while I get these curtains down. 
They've been up too long without 
being cleaned.” 






T HE Church refuses to be dog- 
matic about art. The Church 
loesn’t go into a dither the way Irv- 
ine Babbitt, for instance, used to 
about the alleged confusion of ex- 
rnal art forms. The Church con- 
mns Jean-Jacques Rosseau with 
rhteous fury for being a tremen- 
lous perverter. But the fact of his 
inholy paternity of French Roman- 
cism never inspired a Papal Bull 
rohibiting Catholics from relishing 
rtain of the fruits of Romanticism. 
Church has no objection if her 
stituents profess a yen for the 
lorious wares of a neurotic Tchai- 
kowsky, a satanic Berlioz, the white 
roses of Van Gogh, any more than 
frowns upon a partiality for Bach 
the Spanish Primitives. 
In other words, the Church is an 
nterested bystander. We like the at- 
ude very much. For such a one is 
fair, impersonal, unselfish and in- 
telligent about art. He has no ax to 
srind. And only such a one could 
is the Church has been, the 
eatest patron of beauty the world 
is known. 
The mere fact that we like this 
ittitude, however, is no excuse for 
rloating. For the Church finds itself 
ery often in the perplexing position 
of being accused simultaneously of 
oth negligence and nosyness in the 
utter of art and beauty. It must 





Youthful Director Wendell Schroeder 









Dubuques CYO+ [ 


Youth and Art Have Come Together in a 
Musical Venture That Gladdens a Whole City 


be remembered that the Church is a 
religion and not a system of art. But 
it must be just as faithfully observed 
that the Church alone has preserved 
the greatest art of the world, and 
inspired much of it. This truth is 
comforting to Catholics, riddling to 
free-thoughtful historians. But is it 
a truth applicable to the modern 
American Catholic Church, or must 
we admit that the Church lost in- 
terest in humanistic creations at, say, 
the end of the Renaissance? 

Well, that is a big question. But 
we know of at least one spot in 
America where the Catholic Church 
is anything but oblivious to the art 
problem, and in fact is doing all 
manner of bold things in order to 
assert that it is not only interested 
in art, but is actually doing some- 
thing about it. We are thinking of 
the Archdiocese of Dubuque, and of 
the Ordinary of that See, Most Rev- 
erend F. J. L. Beckman. 

Appointed to this 
province nine years 
ago, Archbishop 
Beckman managed 
in one of his first 
constructive acts to 
convert the Colum- 
bia (now Doras) 
College historical 
and archeological 
museum into a re- 
pository for his 
excellent art collec- 
tion. There it is free 
to the world. And 
the world makes use 
of it—or at least 
such numbers of the 
world’s population 
as are within calling 
distance of Du- 
buque. 

But that is an old 
story now. What we 
want to get at is the 
latest development 
of the cultural plan, 
the latest realization 
of the cultural 
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dream, of this practical visionary. 
What about the city’s youth? And 
what about the city’s music? The 
city whose archiepiscopal throne he 
had ascended was ripe, he felt, for 
something or other along these lines, 
and indeed almost volunteered itself 
for elaborate experimentation. For 
Dubuque’s problem has been very 
much like that of every other Ameri- 
can town; with this reservation, how. 


-ever, that it is an old town and its 


traditions are proud ones and color- 
ful, and its atmosphere more 
medieval than modern, and other 
wise unclassifiably charming. 


OR one reason or another—but 
| patesBaes for financial rea- 
sons—civic art and music never enjoy 
a very healthy existence on the Main 
Streets of America. Grafted, super- 
imposed culture never quite takes. 
And native culture starves and sick- 
ens for lack of ambition, organiza- 
tion and support. That has been 
the experience of Dubuque along 
with the rest of Middletown-America. 

Archbishop Beckman had taken a 
long, long look at the music situa 
tion in Dubuque. Hundreds of peo- 
ple anxious to make music, but no 
place to play, and none to listen. 
But he had also’ been looking 
thoughtfully at the youth under his 
jurisdiction. His concern and love 
for young people in general had 
made him one of the kingpins of the 
Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade. 
His concern and love for young peo- 
ple have inspired some of his ablest 
and most astounding addresses and 
essays. But his concern and love for 
the young people of Dubuque—and 
therefore for all Young-America- 
have now made him the archangel 
of an idea that is really new, and 
really significant. 

Suddenly (or at least so it seemed 
to the unprepared) during the 
spring of 1938, the CYO-Civic Music 
idea was born—the natural conse 
quence, of course, of a living, burt 
ing zeal for city, for culture and for 
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Civic Symphony 


By MARY ELLEN EVANS 


the spiritual good of youth. Du- 
buque rubbed its eyes. “CYO-Civic?” 
Something new under the sun. It 
was the Archbishop’s own idea, his 
own apostolate, but now it needed 
elucidation and expansion. 

And the CYO was as surprised as 
Dubuque at large by the new role 
it was essaying. It had been getting 
used to transplanting disenchanted 
young men from the ale-houses to 
the boxing rings, and young men 
and women both, to the _ tennis 
courts and the parish dancing par- 
ties. But now it was sucking young 
musicians away from their radios 
and movies and plopping them, 
eighty-five strong, into rehearsal 
halls and on concert stages. It was 
literally blowing vitality into civic 
music in Dubuque. 

By the end of that 1938 Spring a 
premier concert was staged by the 
flower of this idea, the CYO-Civic 
Symphony Orchestra and Chorus. It 
was a most reassuring performance, 
if musically a bit rough at the edges. 
In any case the idea was not to be 
downed. And the first concert of the 
second season, presented this past 
January before 3,500 music-goers, 
was confirmation of the fact. 

And what is the idea? Or is there 
any specific idea besides a vague 
hope of bringing youth and art to- 
gether? Indeed there is, and what’s 
more, it is copyrighted, and _ its 
author is a nice young man who sees 
eye to eye with his Archbishop 
about jam sessions and jitterbugs, 
and is one of America’s “arriving” 
young composers and conductors. 

The CYO-Civic idea is a construc- 
tive, feasible plan. It posits a city, a 
CYO unit, an energetic musical 
leader, a group of musical folk, and 
another contingent of interested, in- 
telligent concert lovers. It bothers it- 
self only with developing a civic 
symphony orchestra and an auxiliary 
chorus, so that musicians—and es- 
pecially young and frustrated ones— 
may use and enrich their talent, and 
music lovers may hear good music 


at no more expense to themselves 
than bus fare, or gasoline and de- 
preciation on their cars. The CYO 


stands behind the whole business. 


ERE are details of the working 
H plan of the CYO-Civic: 

(1) Individuals of all ages, classes, 
and creeds are taken into the or- 
chestra (and chorus) , admission be- 
ing prescribed by musical ability 
alone, as determined by a non-parti- 
san audition committee. 

(2) No less than 20% or more 
than 35% of the personnel may be 
professional musicians; the remain- 
der being students of marked talent 
and such others as may qualify as 
amateur performers. 

(3) The professional musicians 
are provided remuneration consis- 
tent with the successful administra- 
tion of the orchestra’s finances. The 
students and amateurs derive a vast 
experience from their 
with professionals 
and great music. 

(4) The Catholic 
Youth Organization, 
in setting up a pow- 
erfully sponsored 
project, hopes to 
unite the talent of 
each civic locale. 

(5) A campaign 
for donations is con- 
ducted at the begin- 
ning of each season 
and these funds are 
augmented by 
money taken 
through a voluntary 
free-will offering at 
each public concert 
of the orchestra. 

(6) Purposes of 
the CYO-Civic Plan: 

(a) To give un- 
usual opportunity 

to professionals 

and amateurs 

alike for concerted 
and gainful outlet 

of their talents; 
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association 


(b) To provide each commu- 
nity with a good orchestra playing 
good music to a freely admitted 
public, and to increase thereby 
and educate the cultural tastes of 
the people, young and old. 

(c) To work for and toward 
the day in each community when 
the all-professional civic orchestra 
wins corresponding financial sup- 
port from its community. 
Antagonism has been encountered 

and bested. Most of the antagonists 
had simply nothing to say after 
the first concert of this season. For 
eighty-five players, most of them 
young and thrilled, went quite to 
town on Beethoven, Humperdinck, 
Grainger and the music of the 
young maestro himself. 

It can be done—with hard work, 
spirit, courage, organization and, im- 
portantly, a permanent conductor. 
And that is where Dubuque’s Wen- 
dell Schroeder comes in. 

Though not many years out of 
Columbia College, and an M.A. in 
music from the State University of 
Iowa since only last year, Wendell 
Schroeder has to his credit an oper- 
etta, a Mass, an opera and incidental 
pieces and ballads. Dubuque and the 
CYO-Civic fear they cannot hold 
him forever. But they have weathered 
tempests before and will face this 
one when they come to it. 





Beauty beats a drum at Dubuque 








The Enemies of M. Duplessis’ Legislation Call It 
Embryo Fascism; His Backers Call It Much-Needed 


Heform in Quebec 


. 
E, ER since the government of the 
Catholic and Canadian Province of 
Quebec placed on its statute books 
neasure designed to check the 
pread of Communist propaganda, a 
rfect flood of condemnatory arti- 
s has been appearing in the secu- 
press of all countries. Most of 
1ese articles denounce the present 
Premier, Maurice Duplessis, as a 
Fascist,” and tremendously magnify 
importance of the most insignifi- 
nt figure in Canadian politics, one 
\drien Arcand, painting him as the 
ol of Hitler and Mussolini. One 
all view the future of democracy 
uebec with great alarm. 
good example of the type of ar- 
icle described is the following com- 
ent from the London Daily Herald, 
gan of the British Labour Party, 
uised as a news item: 
Government in the Canadian 
Province of Quebec is in the hands 
vf a reactionary party led by Mr. 
. it is the near- 
st thing to Fascism which 
exists in the British Common- 
wealth, and it is to be hoped 
that the people of Quebec 
will wipe out that stain when 


the next election comes 


] 
l 
) 
\ 


Dupl SSIS . < 


round 
Many other newspapers out- 
side Canada have attacked the 


Duplessis government in a 
similar way, notably the New 
York Herald-Tribune, and 


yme more notorious and less 
reliable sheets. 

Because the attacks upon it 
have all been so evidently 
propagandist attacks, it is 
hardly worthwhile to attempt 
to defend the Padlock Law, 
except to remark that if one 
believes in suppression of such 
doctrines as Communism by 
law, it is almost ideally suited 
to that purpose. It is not ultra 

ires, nor unconstitutional in 


any way; its principal flaw is that 
it gives the Attorney-General power 
of summary action, but there has as 
yet been no provable case of abuse 
of this power. 

As for Fascism in Quebec, there 
are nearly 3,500,000 people in the 
Province, of whom well over go per 
cent are Catholic. It is safe to say 
that members of Mr. Arcand’s party 
number only about one-tenth of one 
per cent of this population. The 
average Frenchman (or French- 
Canadian, rather) looks on them 
with amused contempt. They are 
certainly not a major political force. 

It is not at all surprising that, in 
this flurry of excitement over what 
Foreign Affairs calls “Embryo Fas- 
cism,” the constructive side of Mr. 
Duplessis’ legislation has been com- 
pletely neglected. Yet this legislation, 
particularly in the field of labor re- 
lations, is a model for every other 
province of Canada (to say nothing 





ACME PHOTO 
M. Maurice Duplessis, Premier of Quebec 
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By ROBERT FAY 


of foreign countries) to follow. Per. 
haps the outstanding practical meas. 
ures in a comprehensive social pro- 
gram are two acts that have been in 
force for over a year and a half, the 
Fair Wage Act and the Collective 
Labour Agreements Act. A _ short 
study of these reveals them to be 
among the most advanced and far. 
sighted of such laws; and yet knowl 
edge of them is so restricted that 
even the Labour Ministers of other 
Canadian provinces were amazed at 
their very existence, after the statutes 
had been in force for a year! 

The provisions of the first named, 
the Fair Wage Act, are revolution- 
ary, considered in their background. 
A Fair Wage Board is established, 
which is empowered to regulate the 
wages and conditions of labor of all 
non-agricultural workers, except do- 
mestic servants employed in private 
houses and those employees who 
have been able to form unions or 
syndicates. The latter class is 
covered by the Collective 
Agreements Act. This Board, 
appointed by the government, 
“shall constitute a corpora 
tion, shall possess the rights 
and powers of a corporation 
and shall be subject to the ob- 
ligations resulting therefrom.” 

Its powers, briefly summar- 
ized, are as follows: first, it 
may appoint conciliation com- 
mittees to report on condi- 
tions in any particular indus- 
try, and to act on the findings 
of these committees to the ex- 
tent of fixing wage scales and 
establishing a standard of 
working conditions in the in- 
dustry affected. It may also 
compel employers to keep full 
registers of their employees; 
it may examine these registers 
when necessary, and demand 
any relevant information 
from employer under oath. 
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Penalties are established under the 
Act for any employer who: 

“(1) prevents or attempts to pre- 

yent, directly or indirectly, by 

threats or otherwise, an employee 
from becoming a member of an 
association’; 

or 

“ (2) makes an attempt upon the 

freedom of labor of an employee 

by dismissing him, causing him to 
be dismissed, or preventing or try- 
ing to prevent him from obtain- 
ing work: 
(a) because he is a member of 
any association, or 
(b) because he is not a member 
of any association, or 
(c) because he is not a member 
of a particular association” 
with appropriate penalties, includ- 
ing fines and imprisonment. Thus 
the Act preserves full freedom of as- 
sociation for the employee, by pre- 
venting the employer from acting 
against him. 

But will this work? Can the law 
prevent intimidation from happen- 
ing in secret? It makes a determined 
effort; the employee who is mal- 
treated has the recourse of complaint 
to the Board, and when the case is 
tried: 

“(g1) The name of the informer 

shall be kept secret, and no wit- 

ness examined in the course of a 

suit brought in virtue of this Act 

may be compelled to state that he 
is the informer in such suit. Nor 
may any question be put to 
him with the object of showing 

whether the suit was taken on a 

complaint by an informer, or of 

revealing the name of the in- 
former.” 


$ NOTED above, the Fair Wage Act 
A does not apply to workers who 
are organized; such workers come 
under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act. This latter Act displays 
the same awareness and practice of 
correct social principles, perhaps in 
an even greater degree. Its working 
may be summarized as follows: any 
bona fide trades union, or employer, 
may apply to the Minister of Labour 
for extension of a collective agree- 
ment to which the applicant is al- 
teady a party. The extended agree- 
ment governs all employers and em- 
Ployees in the trade or industry 
affected in a certain district, or even 
in the whole province. If objections 
are made, after application notice of 





extension is published, they are in- 
vestigated. Then the decree of ex- 
tension is published, and the agrec- 
ment becomes law. 

Coincident with: the publication 
of the decree of extension is the 
establishment of a “joint commit- 
tee,” representing all the employers 
and employees of the industry in the 
district covered. The powers and 
obligations of this committee are 
those of a civil corporation, with 
the additional obligation of enforc- 
ing the decree, and the powers nec- 
essary for it to do so effectively. It 
may, like the Fair Wage Board, com- 
pel employers to keep registers, may 
fine them for breach of the decree, 
may make a small levy on employ- 
ers and employees to finance its 
work, and may take summary action 
against offenders, and may establish 
standards of competency for employ- 
ees, granting certificates of compe- 
tency. 

The size of the levy it may collect 
is strictly regulated; from employees 
it may take only one-half of one pei 
cent of the wage of the lowest-paid 
employee in the trade, regardless of 
the wage of the particular employee 
affected; and from employers a simi- 
lar proportion of their payroll. 

Workers are protected from dis- 
crimination and maltreatment by 
sections similar to those quoted from 
the Fair Wage Act. Proof of fault in 
an employee sufficient to justify his 
dismissal must be given by the em- 
ployer. 

It will be seen that this Act sets 
up economic corporations of the 
kind recommended by Pope Pius XI 
in his Encyclicals on the social ques- 
tion. Moreover, these corporations 
are of the voluntary type; they are 
established by the initiative of the 
workers (rarely at the instance of 
the employers, though the Act 
makes provision for requests by the 
latter also). These corporations are 
given the power required for the per- 
formance of their functions; because 
they are civil corporations they are 
responsible in the courts for their 
actions. 

As for the good faith of the trade 
unions involved: since the passing 
of the Act, eleven province-wide 
agreements and sixty-seven district 
agreements have been reached. Of 
the eleven province-wide agreements, 
it should be sufficient to mention 
that one is with the famed I. L. G. 
W. U., one with the Amalgamated 
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Clothing Workers of America, one 
with the Amalgamated Lithographers 
of America; the others generally with 
the Catholic Syndicates, which are 
Catholic unions of the type recom- 
mended by the Popes—and only one 
at the instance of the employers; this 


last was not objected to by the work- 


ers involved. 


T Is true that in these Acts, as 
T in the Padlock Act, extraordi. 
nary powers are given the Minister 
concerned; he may at his discretion 
revoke any ordinance or agreement 
made under either statute. Theoreti- 
cally, according to the letter of the 
Act, revocation must be made by the 
“Lieutenant-Governor in Council” 
which means the Cabinet, and in 
practice the Minister. These powers 
were given the Minister in amend. 
ments made in the session of the 
Legislature following the passing of 
the Act itself; their purpose is ob- 
viously to limit the power of the cor- 
porations, but they seem perhaps a 
little too effective. 

However, despite their drawbacks, 
the Acts are obviously tremendous 
steps forward,.especially in a prov- 
ince traditionally considered to be 
the most backward in the country. 
They are designed on Catholic lines; 
they represent a real effort to put 
into practice the teachings and rec- 
ommendations of the Church in so- 
cial matters. And as such they should 
certainly be recognized and given 
credit. 

This is particularly true because 
Quebec is without exception the 
only place where the corporate or- 
der, as we have said, is being intro- 
duced by a completely democratic 
method, voluntarily—at the wish and 
with the consent of all concerned— 
and from the bottom up, not from 
the top down. The new corporations 
have been protected from most of 
the diseases that contributed so 
greatly to the decline of the medie- 
val guilds: excessive power and 
wealth, and exclusiveness. 

The future seems very bright; the 
large number of agreements already 
extended in the short time during 
which the Act has been in force 
seems to indicate that the corporate 
economic order will be completely 
established within the next few 
years as far as the trades and indus- 
tries are concerned. Thus, Quebec 
is definitely leading the way to the 
new Christian economic order. 


O \LL ye that pass by the way, 
tend, and see if there be any sor- 
yw like to my sorrow.” This lament 
of the prophet Jeremias might well 
be the motto of the thousands of 
ir refugees strewn through the 
towns and cities of Western Hunan. 
[fo give a description, to draw a 
rd picture, of the multiple sor- 

w, misery, suffering and desolation 
of Chinese war refugees is utterly 
impossible. 

\ photograph, a movie, a talkie 
can give no idea of the heart-break- 
ing reality of these afflicted, distress- 
ful victims of an unjust and cruel 
war. Only the prophet Jeremias 


could do any kind of adequate re- 
porting of the scenes now being en- 





THE PASSIONISTS 
IN CHINA 


Lets Visit the Hetugees 


By RAPHAEL VANCE, C.P. 


acted daily before the eyes of the 
Passionist Missionaries in China. 

Dear readers of THE SIGN, you 
would have to know the Chinese 
language and psychology, you would 
have to see and hear to appreciate 
in small part the stark tragedy con- 
tained in these two words “war 
refugee.” Then you would know 
only a very little, for the same and 
worse cases are repeated millions of 
times, and scattered over thousands 
of towns and villages, and along the 
highways and byways of war-torn 
China. 

Come, then, make the rounds of 
the refugee camps of Supu. Inspect 
their quarters, look at the inmates, 
and hear their sad story. “Let all 
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their evil be present before thee; 
their sighs are many, and their heatt 
is sorrowful.” We might paraphrase 
the prophets words and say: “To 
what shall I compare thee? Or to 
what shall I liken thee, O daughter 
of China? To what shall I equal 
thee? For great as the sea is thy 
destruction: who shall heal thee.” 
At present in Supu there are 
twelve refugee camps. This is not 
counting the one under the care of 
the Mission where 200 unfortunates, 
mostly women and children, are shel- 
tered and fed. The twelve camps 
under city management house about 
goo permanent refugees and 400 
transients. They are located in vati 
ous parts of the city, generally in old 
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dilapidated temples that are damp 
and often filthy, where sunshine can 
seldom enter or warm. 

As you step into one of these 
camps and give your eyes a few min- 
utes to get used to the darkness, you 
see people lying or sitting on the 

d. You are in the sleeping 
arters of the Chinese refugee. 
You would hardly know this, for 
beds are conspicuous by their ab- 
gence. Spread out on the earth-floor 
js straw, where very many of these 
unfortunates sleep in their soiled, 
ragged clothes, without the least bed- 
ding. Some lost their bedding when 
they fled before the machine-guns 
of the invader; others were robbed 
on their long trek from home; others 
being sick had not the wherewith 
to buy medicine, as only 10¢ a day 
is allowed for food (about 114¢ U. S. 
currency.) 















HE Boarp OF HEALTH in the 

United States would not permit 
cattle to live in places such as these 
where many, very many, Chinese 
refugees are dwelling. During the 
daytime more than three-quarters of 
these poor people are out on the 
streets, some trying to gain a few 
coppers by doing odd jobs, others 
begging from door to door. Many 
are human scavengers, going about 
collecting what food others have 
thrown out. Those found in the 
camps during the day are generally 
the sick, and weak nursing-mothers 
and crying hungry babies. The 
squalor, vermin and stench, plus the 
sighs and moans and weeping, and 
the thin, emaciated faces, unkempt 
hair and evident need of a good 
wash and bath, thread-bare and 
ragged clothes—put these together 
and you get an idea of a refugee, 
only an outside view as it were of 
his body. But the refugee has a 
memory and a soul and that is where 
the greatest suffering is—a soul hard- 
ly ever sounded or known. 

Again Jeremias speaks for the 
Chinese refugee—“Therefore do I 
weep, and my eyes run down with 
water: because the comforter, the re- 
lief of my soul, is far from me; my 
children are desolate because the 
enemy hath prevailed.” And again 
“Behold I am in distress, my bowels 
are troubled: my heart is turned 
within me, for I am full of bitter- 
hess; abroad the sword destroyeth, 
and at home there is death alike.” 

Over here is Grandma Li, a refu- 








gee with eleven of her family from 
the city of Wuhu in the Province 
of Anhwei several thousand li 
from Supu. With her are two sons, 
three daughters and six small grand- 
children. Her old husband and one 
son were left behind. She does not 
know how they fared when the 
Japanese took their home city. As 
she got a better look at a young 
catechist she began to weep: “My 
poor grandchild was just your age 
and resembled you so much;” and 
as she tried to wipe the tears from 
her eyes, “but he is dead—he was 
killed by the machine-guns of those 
Japanese.” One of her daughters has 
an infected hand, the poison spread- 
ing to her arm for want of care and 
cleanliness. 

As we stood there Chu Mei, a love- 
ly little girl of five, came in with a 
basket of odds and ends of vegetables 
she had collected on the street, and 
had washed in the dirty river. She 
went over to her frail mother who 
was trying to nurse a sick baby, cry- 
ing from pain and hunger. The 
mother told her little girl to go out 
and look for some kindling wood. 
When she was gone the sad mother 
told me their home was a thousand 
li away, that they had lost their 
house and all they possessed when 
the war came to their village. When 
they left home her husband was with 
her, but he had contracted malaria 
and had died on the road. 

This poor soul was once a happy 
mother, the family had a small farm 
and a comfortable home. Now all 
was dark and hope seemed dead. 
Might she not have said, “It was bet- 
ter with them that were slain with 
the sword, than with them that died 
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with hunger: for those pined away 
being consumed for want of the 
fruits of the earth.” 

In the foul-smelling and smoky 
temple yard you see the make-shift 
kitchens. Several large iron pots are 
supported by a few bricks under 
which smoulder some green twigs 
and straw. Over there is a_heart- 
broken mother. She comes toward 
you weeping, asking you to help her. 
When the war came to her native 
town in the Province of Anhwei she 
was forced to leave home at a mo- 
ment’s notice. In’ the confusion she 
could not find her husband, and be- 
cause of the nearness of the battle, 
with shells bursting and the enemy 
planes machine-gunning the fleeing 
crowd, there was nothing to do but 
be swept on with the frightened 
multitude. 


HAT was eight months ago and 
she does not know what hap- 


pened to her husband, whether he is 
living or dead; nor is there any way 
she can find out. A month ago she 
gave birth to a baby boy—it made 
her so happy, for a boy is prized by 
rich and poor alike. However, her 
motherly joy was short-lived. A week 
ago she went out to get some vege- 
tables and left a little girl refugee 
to care for the baby. When she re- 
turned the baby was missing. 

The child-nurse told how a wom- 
an unknown to her came in and said 
she would take care of the baby. The 
distracted mother ran through the 
Supu streets calling and crying for 
her stolen child. The- baby boy was 
really kidnapped, carried off to some 
other town and sold perhaps to a 
childless couple who would adopt 





Father Basil Bauer, C.P., visits the Refugee Camp at Yuanling, before 
opening his own at Yungsui. With him are the Sisters of Charity _ 
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the infant as their own. Can you im- 
agine the depth of sorrow of that 
brokenhearted mother? Yes, “smoke 
gets in your eyes” when you see and 
hear such dire misery. “Therefore 
is our heart sorrowful, therefore are 
our eyes dim.” 

See that woman who just came in 
from the street to beg. She is 47 
ears old and fled before the ad- 
vancing Japanese army with her two 
little girls, four and six years old. 
Her husband was left behind. And 
what has she gathered? A few hand- 
fuls of flour, some heads of carrots 
ind withered cabbage. All are 
thrown into the pot together to 
make “refugee soup.” Is it any won- 
there is sickness and under- 
nourishment? “The children and the 
sucklings fainted away in the streets 
of the city.” 

\cross the street is another shelter 
where 65 refugees are quartered. 
lhese poor people were supposed to 
go to Kwangshen, a city about a 
hundred miles from here, but by 
mistake they lost their way and land- 
d in Supu. Not being in the Supu 
quota they do not even get the 10¢ 
per day allowance and hence they 
must beg—their place is called the 
Beggars’ Camp. There the Mission 
helpers found a man from Anhwei 
Province lying on some straw, 
wrapped in a soiled blanket and 
suffering from typhoid fever. 


ael 


Wa lack of food and proper 


nourishment, want of clean 
clothing and sufficient bedding, and 
the unsanitary conditions under 
which these poor refugees live it is 
no wonder there is dysentery and 
cholera, malaria, smallpox, colds, 
fevers, elephantiasis and other vari- 
yus kinds of skin diseases. The won- 
der is that there are not more deaths 
mong these unfortunates—but then 
they seem to die slowly. 

O how terrible is all this suffering 
ind misery of body and mind! And 
even more terrible, these countless 
ificted people know nothing of the 
God Who loves them with an in- 
finite love; nor that they have im- 
mortal souls, souls so precious that 
the Son of God came down on earth, 
suffered and died on a Cross to save 
them 

They do not know that heaven is 
their real home, where God is their 
loving Father, Mary their Mother 
and the saints and angels make up 
the most sacred, holy and happy 
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A cripple at Fr. Raphael’s Mission 


Family that will always be united in 
eternal blessedness. What a comfort 
for them if they only knew these 
truths! No wonder it is that recently 
two old men, sick refugees, having 
heard of God and heaven, did not 
want to take any more medicine. As 
they put it in true Chinese fashion: 
“Why delay going to God and 
eternal peace in heaven.” 

Through the apostolic zeal and 
fatherly charity of his Excellency the 
Most Reverend Cuthbert M. O’Gara, 
five refugee camps have been set up 
in the Passionist Missions in West- 
ern Hunan. These refugee camps are 
situated in Yiianling, Luki, Chih- 
kiang, Yungsui and Supu and care 
for over a thousand victims of the 
war. So well have these Mission 
Shelters been conducted that the of- 
ficials have been loud in their praise 
of the missionaries, and have held 
up the refugee camps as models of 
what could and should be. 

The first thing noticeable in the 
camps under the care of the mission- 
aries is that they are clean and sani- 
tary. There are double-decker beds, 
each with its straw mat. Those who 
have bedding see that it is clean, 
and those without it are supplied 
with a warm comforter. 

In Supu the refugee camp is at 
Kiaokiang, 7 miles from the city. 
The Mission building there is very 
commodious and divided by a large 
church; thus the men and women 
have their own quarters. On the sec- 
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ond floor are the dining rooms where 
there are tables and benches, so the 
poor people can eat their rice like 
human beings. In the rear yard haye 
been erected eleven kitchens where 
the refugees prepare their own food, 
Also in the yard are sufficient toilets 
and bath-rooms. To be healthy the 
refugee must be clean, so there js 
always plenty of water. in four la 
water-tanks, each holding about a 
hundred gallons. 

The inmates of the camp are te. 
stricted absolutely to “bona fide” 
refugees, for there are many poor 
and others not so poor, who would 
like to live in and off the Mission. 
When refugees are admitted into the 
camp, their names, place of origin, 
etc., are entered in the register, and 
when they leave the date and destin. 
ation is also noted. 

On entering the refugee is vac 
cinated against small-pox and inocu- 
lated against cholera. The regula 
tions of the camp are explained and 
the newcomer is shown to his or her 
quarters. Ten cents a day is allowed 
for food for each individual, being 
paid out every ten days. As most of 
the refugees come in family groups, 
they pool their money—plus what 
money they can secure on their own 
initiative. Enterprises are encour 
aged which help the refugees to 
make a go of it, and to maintain 
their self-respect. The sick receive 
special attention and care, with extra 
food, tonics, etc., which the case may 
demand. 


EVERAL zealous, well-instructed 
S catechists are in charge day and 
night. These also know the rudi- 
ments of medicine and first aid. 
There are plenty of good papers, 
magazines and books. Talks and in- 
structions are given and occasional 
entertainment with the help of the 
phonograph. 

It is surprising how these victims 
of war rally to good treatment. Be 
fore long their health shows an im- 
provement, their faces brighten up, 
and soon there is the smile of the 
old folks and the hearty laugh of the 
children. They are impressed by the 
charity and good example of the mis 
sionary and catechists and before 
long they inquire about the religion 
that can inspire such unselfish, 
wholehearted charity. Then they 
hear of God and about their precious 
souls and thus is born a hope and 
peace this world cannot give. 
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ilets By 
"the 
e is W: HAVE been asked to write to 
ange the children of America. Mindful of 
—- the fact that THE SIGN is not a chil- 
< dren’s magazine we shall try to com- 
= ly with this request, glad to co- 
ide iperate with those Sisters who are 
ze yomoting the missionary spirit. 
mal ) Last September we were preparing 
Be: to open school when a message came 
be from our Most Reverend Bishop that 
* the war orphans as well as our other 
= girls were to attend the public school 

sei 4s ours is not registered. 

Arrangements were made for them 
bs to enroll and on Sunday, the 
= eleventh, they filed out of the Mis- 
pe sion with a final warning to “Be 
Pe good and save our face.” 

5 When they reached the school the 
7 principal decided they should re- 
, : main and take the entrance exam- 
er ination as the other pupils had been 
rt examined the previous day. A few 
wn YS later they were assigned to the 
surf Proper grades and class work began. 

3 The majority of the new girls had 
ain § Never been in school and were not 
s anxious to start. Various incentives 
re were tried in vain. It was infinitely 
nay more pleasant to play. 

; They sought excuses for staying 

home. One little girl was dismissed 
sal because she could not learn. Several 
ind thers pretended stupidity and _ re- 
idi- fused to recite. That did not suc- 
‘id. ceed. They played sick but there 
ors, Were too many nurses in the Mission. 

a That failed, too. About the end of 
‘a the month they began to show in- 
the | (test in their lessons. The teachers 

commented on the improvement. 
a Then one day they were in the 
Be. midst of class when an anxious par- 
im 4c entered the first grade room and 
up, asked if his daughter might go home 
the | % it was rumored that Japanese 
on planes were headed for Chihkiang. 
ete The pupils overheard this, rushed 
iis | Ct of the room and were off the 
sre Premises before the startled teacher 
“a could prevent them. 
re To have session during those 
et hours when air raids were expected 
us | “@S dangerous as there were no air- 
ai aid shelters on the grounds. The 

children were told they would have 

school from seven until ten and 
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again from four until six daily. 

The school clock did not agree 
with the Mission clocks. Each day 
when the pupils returned we asked 
them if they were early or late for 
school. Invariably the answer was, 
“Ho shih” (suitable). Then they 
would add, “The bell rang just after 
we arrived.” 

Little Huang Chin Sheng was 
tired of it all. One morning as she 
rubbed her sleepy eyes she com- 
plained, “It’s the same every day. We 
are always the first ones there. Even 
the teachers are not up yet!” An 
older girl contradicted, “The teach- 
ers are up. They are outside resting 
and when we arrive they come in 
and ring the bell.” 

That morning they left the Mis- 
sion fifteen minutes later than usual. 
When they returned there was great 
consternation. They looked from 
one to another until finally some 
one spoke, “Sister, the Catholic Mis- 
sion lost face today. Lo Su Wei 
(a first-grader) went to the teacher’s 
bedroom and called her! re 

After that they stayed home an- 
other quarter of an hour longer. 
When they said the bell had rung 
before they got there, we knew what 
time to send them. 

The first time the Chihkiang air- 
port was bombed it was decided the 
children should attend school out- 
side the city. The girls, each carry- 
ing a little bench besides her book- 
bag, assembled in the school house. 
Their teachers accompanied them to 
a country place where they had class 
in a tangerine grove. 

Surely their honesty was put to 
the test with luscious fruit hanging 
overhead from nine o'clock until 
three. They resisted this temptation 
but when they came home the first 
day all eyes turned to Yang Ching 
Hsiang who looked as though she 
wished she had been lost in the 


woods. Anything would be prefer- 
able to facing this judgment. 

Sun An Yin solemnly reached into 
her bag and drew out two tiny green 
tomatoes which she laid on Sister’s 
desk. She explained that her com- 
panion 


stolen them as_ she 
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had 


passed a vegetable garden but when 
the farmer yelled she handed them 
to her and ran. Several of the girls 
suggested that she return them and 
apologize to the man but she burst 
into tears and would not go. 


f gow have school six days a week 
and it does become tiresome. 
Huang Chin Sheng looked up from 
her rice bowl and asked wearily, “Is 
tomorrow Sunday?” 

Cold weather put an end to the 
outdoor schooling with its hardships 
and they resumed their former sched- 
ule. War time school days are hard 
on supplies. One child timidly ex- 
plained, “We were reciting when the 
air-raid signal sounded. We ran and 
hid in the bushes. After the bomb- 
ing .. . I could not find my book!” 

Another time a group of girls 
asked for new writing books. “The 
teacher,” they said, “collected ours 
to correct them. She put them in 
the cupboard. Soldiers occupied the 
room and burnt the books.” 

After school they study catechism. 
The new girls are anxious to be bap- 
tized. They are never at a loss for 
questions to ask. Sister had been tell- 
ing the story of the Fallen Angels 
when Hsia Hou Yin inquired, “How 
could the angels sin when there was 
no devil to tempt them?” 

Wang Chun Min who had been 
sold as a slave when she was a very 
small girl, wished to know if it is a 
sin against the fifth commandment 
to sell people. 

When studying the Sacrament of 
Penance Liu Hsien Pien asked, “Can 
one have confession of desire the 
same as baptism of desire?” 

These orphans may never have 
learned to know Our Lord had they 
remained in their homes. We ask 
your good prayers that they perse- 
vere and become faithful children of 
God. Those of you who pass the 
church each time you go to or from 
school, will you not kneel for a mo- 
ment before the Blessed Sacrament 
and fervently beg the priceless gift 
of faith for the millions of Chinese 
children who daily adore false gods? 
May they soon learn the true Faith! 


Orx THE 6th of June death con- 
cluded the missionary career of 
Father Dominic Langenbacher, C.P. 
Since the time of his return from 
China, a year and a half ago, Father 
Dominic had been receiving medical 
treatment in St. Joseph’s Infirmary, 
Louisville, Kentucky. There, in the 
confined space of a sick-room, the 
veteran missionary pursued the 
course of his vocation. Having spent 
the last of his physical resources in 
the field of active missionary service, 
he consecrated the months of his 
failing life to the same end, until 
the final beat of his heart quenched 
the earthly flame of his spirit. 

Father Dominic was born in 1884, 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. He was professed 
a Passionist in 1900, and was or- 
dained to the holy priesthood in 
1906. During the first sixteen years 
of his ministry he was engaged as 
professor of Passionist students, as a 
parish priest, and as a Rector of St. 
Michael’s Monastery. In 1922, Father 
Dominic resigned and volunteered 
for the Missions in China. 

On his arrival in China, he was 
appointed Superior of the Passionist 
Missionaries there. In July, 1925, the 
Holy See designated him as Prefect 
\postolic of the newly erected Pre- 
fecture of Shenchow, Hunan (now 
the Vicariate of Yianling). The 
same year he visited America. 

While in office as Prefect, Mon- 
signor Dominic guided the mission- 
aries through severe trials, not the 
of which was the Communist 
uprising of 1927. It was shortly after 
this that he resigned his position as 
Prefect, continuing, however, to 
labor at Mission posts. 

Both as Prefect and as missionary, 
Father Dominic labored tirelessly for 
the conversion of souls. His personal 
piety and zeal, his charity and friend- 
liness, made a deep impression on 
the Chinese, pagan and Catholic, 
among whom he worked. The hard- 
ships of travel in a primitive land, 
the threat of bandits and conflicting 
armies, the ravages of Communism 
and the distress of famine and dis- 
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By EMMANUEL TRAINOR, C.P. 





Fr. Dominic Langenbacher, C. P. 


ease were all very familiar to him. 

For a while he held the office of 
Procurator for the Passionist Mis- 
sions, with residence in Hankow. His 
heart, however, was in the interior 
of Hunan. He longed to be teaching 
the Chinese, explaining to them the 
story of God’s personal love for 
them, and admitting them to the 
Church of Christ, their Lord. His 
desire was finally granted. In spite 
of the dangers besetting the way into 
the interior—active war against the 
Communists was being conducted 
by the government—Father Dominic 
returned to the Missions. 

It was on this journey that the ill- 
ness from which he finally died be- 
gan to show itself more clearly. After 
the Communists were driven out of 
the district, Father Dominic was 
compelled to return to Hankow for 
hospital treatment. His apostolic im- 
patience would not permit him to 
remain long enough for adequate 
care, and before long he was back 
with his Chinese Christians in Supu. 
His weakened condition did not de- 
ter him from laboring with full zeal 
in this mountainous and backward 
corner of the Vicariate. 

It was an arduous work in Supu. 
The missionaries were accustomed 
to spend periods of a month at a 
time in the countryside, evangelizing 
the farmers and villagers. In a letter 
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written at this time, Father Domin 
says: “I would like to write mor 
but just now I am tramping abou 
the country quite continuously wih 
the doctrine show and dispensap, 
living anywhere and everywhere. | 
am having a pleasant time of 
ing it, with Kung Todo, a catechis, 
and Pete Hsiang, a tireless cook” 
Although the work was hand 
Father Dominic loved it so mud 
that he spent most of his time in th 
country. He was entirely at hom 
with the Chinese, and his long year 
with them had so accustomed hin 





Stat 
to their food that it was difficult to T: 
readjust himself to a foreign die. 


: , th 
The fortitude of this courageous Pa 

pioneer was particularly evidence! Bon 

in 1936, when the Communist amy f jj, , 


invaded Supu. The priests had to | 
flee the city. Father Dominic wa T 
sick, and had to be carried in a chair of 8} 
for several days. With uncomplain — 
ing resignation, he submitted to the f he 
acute discomfort of the journey. His ishn 
only concern was for his beloved whi 
Christians in Supu. Cou 

Finally, forced to give in to th § 
malady that oppressed him, Fathe § %"' 
Dominic returned to the Unite § Pe 
States and entered St. Joseph's Infr § ™" 
mary. Surgical skill, and the tends § ' 
care of his two sisters, Sister M. Gret life 
chen and Sister M. Dolorine, anda dis} 
niece, Sister M. Clara, all member of | 
of the Louisville community, failed the 
to bring permanent relief. ne 

Long after the doctors had given § ‘ 


him up, he held on to the thing 


thread of life that bound him t 
earth. He was a missionary to the Ne 
last, and the long months of sharp 
agony were offered to God for the 


















salvation of the pagan souls amongst m 
whom he had labored. Death wasa } 
merciful release from the grip of his 
disease. His life is a record of x«§ 
traordinary devotedness to duty, ful Pa 
filled under most difficult and pail th 
ful circumstances. Father Dominic f St 
was a worthy son of the great mis § 4? 
sionary-saint who inspired his voc® Re 
tion, St. Paul of the Cross. Nothing § P@ 
more need be said. May his soul e 





rest in peace! 
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Status of Catholic After Divorce 


Two Catholics are married in the Catholic Church, 
the woman being a convert. Later the husband applies 
for and obtains a divorce. May he receive the Sacra- 
ments afterward and in case of death be buried from 
the church?—n. N. 


The law of the Church forbids Catholics under pain 
of grievous sin to apply for a civil divorce. If after hav- 
ing obtained it they attempt another marriage, while 
the bond of the first still endures, they incur the pun- 
ishment of excommunication, the absolution from 
which is reserved to the Bishop of the diocese (III 
Council of Balt. n. 124). Excommunicated persons may 
not receive the Sacraments, and after a declaratory 
sentence ecclesiastical burial, unless they sincerely re- 
pent. Even if they do not attempt to contract another 
marriage while the first endures, they are not fit to 
receive the Sacraments until they resume the common 
life with their partners, or obtain from the bishop a 
dispensation from the common life. If, in the judgment 
of the bishop, it is necessary to have civil protection for 
the separation, he may allow a Catholic to petition the 
civil court for a divorce, but the bond endures and no 
second marriage may be attempted during the life- 
time of the other party. 


No U. S. Ambassador at Vatican 


I would like to know why we have not got an am- 
bassador or representative at the Vatican.—£. M., BROOK- 
LYN, N. Y. 


So would a lot of other people. Formal diplomatic 
relations existed between the United States and the 
Papal States for about twenty years (1847-1867) during 
the reign of Pope Pius IX. Representation of the United 
States at the Vatican ceased when Congress refused to 
appropriate the necessary expenses for the mission. 
Religious feeling and party politics certainly played a 
part in this refusal. It is rumored that this country may 
again be represented at the Vatican. An enlightened 
foreign policy should dictate such a procedure. 
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Dispensation for St. Patrick’s Day: Catholic 
Witness at Protestant Marriage 


(1) I was told that a Bishop gave a dispensation to a 
certain group allowing them to eat meat at a St. 
Patrick’s Night banquet on Friday, March 17th. Is this 
according to Church law? I know a very devout convert 
Catholic who was scandalized about it. (2) May a Catho- 
lic be best man or bridesmaid at a Protestant marriage? 
—CONWAY, N. H. 


(1) Canon Law permits Bishops to dispense from the 
law of fast and abstinence when there is a large gather- 
ing of people for a special occasion or for the sake of 
public health. (Canon 1245, n. 2). We know of several 
instances of dispensation from abstinence last St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, granted by Bishops to groups at their ban- 
quets. The laws of fast and abstinence are subject to the 
authority of the Church. 

(2) If such an office is part of a religious rite, it is not 
lawful for a Catholic to act as bridesmaid or best man, 
for it would be communication with a false religion and 
a tacit approbation of it. 


Salvation of Jews: Circumstances of Death: 
Effect of Plenary Indulgence 


(1) Can Jews enter into heaven if they do_not believe 
in Jesus Christ the Son of God? (2) Has God set a cer- 
tain hour, place and kind of death for us or are we just 


called by Him when He wants us? (3) Does leading a 


sinful life shorten our stay on earth? (4) Would a person 
who receives Extreme Unction and gains a plenary in- 
dulgence at the hour of death be detained in Purgatory 
for any length of time?—}. F., NEW JERSEY. 

(1) Jews who do not believe that Jesus Christ is the 
true Messias and Son of God, because they are not con- 
vinced and in good faith are opposed to His claims, 
can be saved if they keep the law of God, repent of their 
sins and die in grace. When they are in good faith and 
labor under invincible ignorance of the true character 
of Christ and the claims of the Catholic Church they are 
said to belong to the invisible Church and hence share 
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in the graces of the Church. If, however, they are in 
bad faith about the person and claims of Christ and the 
Church, they cannot be saved. 

(2) God knows, of course, the hour and circum- 
stances of each person’s death, because He knows all 
things. But His knowledge is not the reason why we die 
at this time or in this manner; rather because we will 
die at such a time and manner is the reason why He 
knows it beforehand. 

(3) Death came into the world because of sin (Rom. 
5:12). This refers to the inevitability of death in gen- 
eral. As to the individual, the commission of sin may 
or may not shorten his stay on earth. Murder, for ex- 
ample, which is expiated in the electric chair would 
certainly abbreviate one’s life, but the sins of lying and 
petty thefts would not in themselves hasten death. 

) If one receives Extreme Unction with perfect dis- 
positions and also gains a plenary indulgence in its 
fulness at the hour of death, he will go immediately to 
heaven, for there will be no sins to atone for in Purga- 
tory. One can never be sure that this is the case with 
regard to others, because of their human frailty and our 
ignorance of their spiritual condition. 


Book on General Confession 


Would you please recommend a book on how to 
make a general confession?—n. N. 


Surprising to relate we can find but two entries in 
our catalogues on this matter—A Treatise on General 
Confession ($.75) and General Confession Made Easy 
by Fr. Konings, C. SS. R. ($.25)—both in Herder Book 
Co.'s (1929) of St. Louis, Mo. In defect of any special 
treatise one should take a prayer book, which usually 
has a catalogue of sins against the commandments, and 
search one’s conscience. The confessor will assist further. 


Russian Church: Priests and Sacraments 


(1) In what century is it generally agreed that the 
Russian Church went into schism, and what proportion 
of the people broke away from the primacy of the Pope 
at that time? (2) Are the priests of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church able to administer the seven Sacraments? 
(3) If a Catholic were in danger of death and unable to 
have a Catholic priest, would it be lawful for him to 
receive the last Sacraments from a schismatical priest?— 
HAMILTON, ONT. 


(1) The conversion of Russia to Christianity is 
usually dated from the end of the ninth century. The 
breach with Rome is harder to determine. According to 
Father Pierling, S. J., “one looks in vain for an exact 
date or outstanding event that can be registered as the 
point of departure for the separation between Russia 
and Rome. It came about by implication, without shock 
or apparent reason, simply because of Russia’s hierarch- 
ical submission to the Patriarch of Constantinople.” 
(Catholic Eastern Churches, Attwater). Practically the 
whole nation lapsed into schism. 

(2) The Orders of the schismatic Churches of Russia 
amd the East are generally regarded as valid. Even 
validly ordained priests, however, cannot administer all 
the Sacraments. They cannot ordain other priests, nor 
can they administer Confirmation without special au- 
thorization. There is a special difficulty in regard to the 
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administration of the Sacrament of Penance, which jp 
quires the power of jurisdiction besides the power of 
Orders. Whether schismatics have jurisdiction in opdj. 
nary cases is not clear. Of course, they have jurisdiction 
in danger of death. (Canon 882). 

(3) Yes, all validly ordained priests are granted juris 
diction to absolve from all sins and censures in danger 
of death. (Canon 882). According to a decree of the 
Holy Office, July 7, 1864, scandal to the faithful and 
the danger of perversion should be avoided. 


Reckoning Time of Fast Day 


Should a fast day run according to standard or 
light saving time? In other words does a fast day end 
at midnight or at 1 a.m.?—P. L., NEW JERSEY. 


A day, according to Canon 32 of the Code of Canon 
Law, consists of twenty-four consecutive hours to be 
counted from midnight to midnight. Canon 33 pre. 
scribes that the common custom should be followed 
when reckoning the hours of the day, but when there 
is question of the private celebration of Mass, the re. 
ception of Holy Communion and the observance of 
fast and abstinence, one may follow the local time, 
either true or mean, or the legal, either regional or 
extraordinary. Hence, one is free to follow any of the 
above methods of computing time when determining 
the duration of a fast or abstinence day, provided that 
day is twenty-four hours long. If one follows what is 
called standard time, the twenty-four hours will not 
end until 1 a.m. daylight saving time. 


Fr. Gillis, Mrs. Chesterton, Mrs. Lunn 


Can you tell me if Father Gillis, C.S.P., is a convert 
and was he born in the United States? Also if Mrs. 
G. K. Chesterton and Mrs. Arnold Lunn embraced the 
faith?—va. 


Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P., according to The Amer 
ican Catholic Who’s Who, was born in Boston, Mass. 
of Catholic parents. Mrs. G. K. Chesterton was received 
into the Catholic Church in 1926. Mrs. Arnold Lunn, 
we have been informed, has not up to this date (Maj) 
joined her husband in his conversion. 


Communion of Saints: No Envy in Heaven: 
Parable of Talents 


(1) What is meant by the Communion of Saints? (2) 
If a person, a priest for instance, is favored by God. and 
receives a greater reward than a lay person, will the 
lay person know the difference and. will it cause any 
envy in Heaven? (3) What is the meaning of the 
Parable of the Master and the Talents (Matt. 25:15)- 
N. N., W. VA. 


(1) The Church is a marvelous body made up o 
three parts—the Church Triumphant in Heaven, the 
Church Suffering in Purgatory, and the Church Mili 
tant, or the faithful on earth. Between these parts there 
is a wonderful bond of divine charity, by means of 
which spiritual riches are shared among them. Thus, 
the Saints in Heaven help us with their prayers, we aid 
the Souls in Purgatory by our prayers and sacrifices, 
and the latter in their turn help us when they attain 
their eternal reward. Just as one member helps another 
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in our physical body, so the members of Christ's Mys- 
tical Body enjoy a communion of spiritual graces. 

(2) One’s merit in eternity will be gauged according 
to the degree of sanctifying grace in his soul at the 
moment of death, not by the position he occupied on 
earth. There will be no envy in Heaven because there 
will be no sin or sorrow there. Each soul’s capacity for 
glory and the joy resulting therefrom will be filled to 
the very brim. As the Little Flower explained it, when 
a thimble and a large glass are both filled with water 
they are equally filled though one contains more than 
the other. 

(3) The purpose of this parable is to teach us that 
Our Lord will demand a strict accounting on the day 
of judgment of the talents or gifts which He has given 
to us for our salvation. The slothful will be punished 
but those who have used His gifts to good advantage 
will be richly rewarded. 


Comintern, Stalin and Third International 


(1) What is the Comintern? Is it the same as the 
Third International with headquarters at Moscow, and 
is it credited with dictating the policy of the Communist 
Party here? (2) Would you say that Stalin or the Third 
International have the greater whip-hand over Russia 
and Communism?—T. M., SCRANTON, PA. 


(1) The Comintern is the same thing as the Third 
International of Moscow. The avowed object of the 
Comintern is “to bring about revolutionary upheavals 
in the different countries of the world with a view to 
the formation of a world socialist State under the dic- 
tatorship of the Communist party.” All Communist 
units throughout the world must follow the “party 
line,” which is dictated by the Comintern of Moscow. 

(2) The Third International, as the words imply, has 
a world-wide object. In Russia itself the Communist 
Party is in control. Hardly 2,000,000 belong to the Com- 
munist Party in the Soviets, but the party rules about 
165,000,000 people. At the time of writing Stalin is dic- 
tator of the Communist Party in Russia and in com- 
mand of the activities of the Third International out- 
side Russia. 


Pius IX on Salvation Outside Church 


Some years ago I read in a Catholic paper an extract 
from a pronouncement of Pope Pius IX. The gist of 
the extract was that those who are not members of the 
Catholic Church through no fault of theirs and who 
believe in God and follow the moral law according to 
conscience are within the “spiritual body” of the 
Church and therefore will be saved. Could you supply 
me with this extract?—c. C., SO. INDIA. 


In a letter to the Bishops of Italy, August 10, 1863, 
Pope Pius IX condemned as contrary to Catholic doc- 
trine the error of some Catholics who held that men 
who lived in error outside the true faith and Catholic 
unity could attain eternal life. But he continued: 

“It is known to us and to you that those who are in 
invincible ignorance [ignorance which they have no 
means of overcoming] of our most holy religion, who 
observe the precepts of the natural law, which God 
has written in the hearts of all men, and who in their 
willingness to obey God live an honest and upright 
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life, may, by the aid of the divine light and grace, attain 
to eternal life; for God Who beholds, searches and 
knows the minds, the hearts, the thoughts and _ habits 
of all men, in His sovereign goodness and mercy, does 
not permit any one to suffer eternal punishment who is 
guiltless of a wilful transgression of His law.” (Den- 
ziger, Enchiridion, 1677). 

In this pronouncement the Pope vigorously upheld 
the teaching that membership in the Church is the 
ordinary condition of salvation, and at the same time 
taught that invincible ignorance of the claims of the 
Church excuses from guilt. A similar declaration was 
made by Pius IX in an Allocution on December 9g, 1854. 
(Denziger, 1642). 


Layman Eligible to Papacy 


Can a layman be elected Pope? It does not seem pos- 
sible that a layman could understand the laws and cus- 
toms of the Church. The Pope canonizes saints. How 
could a man who was never ordained do such things?— 
NEWARK, N. J. 


A Catholic layman could validly be elected Pope, but 
for the lawfulness of such an election he should be of 
good moral character and able to govern the Church. 
There is an instance in Church History of a layman 
having been chosen Pope, St. Fabian in 236, A. D. 
(January 20). Of course, if a layman should be chosen 
Pope by the electors, he would have to receive ordina- 
tion and consecration, because one must be the Bishop 
of Rome in order to succeed St. Peter. Once made a 
Bishop, he would cease to be a layman. Though the 
election of a layman is possible, for many centuries it 
has been most improbable. 


Non-Catholic Minister and Forgiveness 
of Sins 


Does a non-Catholic minister duly ordained have the 
power to forgive sins as do our Catholic priests?—st. 
LOUIS, MO. 


It is necessary that a man receive the power of Sacred 
Orders which makes him a priest, and also the power 
of jurisdiction, which gives him authority over the 
faithful as his subjects, before he can forgive sins. A 
man receives the power of Orders in sacred ordination 
and the power of jurisdiction by commission of the 
Bishop. Non-Catholic ordinations, speaking generally, 
confer neither the power of Orders nor jurisdiction. 


Secret Marriage Before Justice 


Is it possible for two Catholics to be married secretly 
by a justice of the peace and afterward be married by a 
Catholic priest?—WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 


It is possible for two Catholics to do this, but it is 
gravely unlawful for them to do it. Catholics cannot 
marry validly except before an authorized priest and 
at least two witnesses. Besides being gravely unlawful, 
it is also unnecessary, for in this country Catholic priests 
have the same status in regard to marriage as justices. 
Those who wish by subterfuge to contract a civil mar- 
riage and enjoy the privileges of married life before they 
are really married are what may be called in modern 
language moral chiselers. 
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ENJOYS THE VARIED MENU 
Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

For some months I have been intending to let you 
know how much pleasure and valuable information I 
receive from your fine publication, and particularly the 
May issue which is the best I’ve seen to date. 

[ always enjoy the comments of Katherine Burton 
in the “Woman to Woman” department. It isn’t often 
that the writers of the women’s pages in our Catholic 
publications are as readable as Mrs. Burton manages to 
be every month. “Ireland a Nation” by Emer Brennan 
in your March issue was the clearest and most concise 
picture of present-day Ireland that I have ever read. 

In your May issue I enjoyed “Charity Behind the 
Wheel,” by Mary Perkins and the comments on stage 
and screen by Jerry Cotter. I have often wondered just 
when our Catholic magazines would recognize the sit- 
uation which exists in regard to the Broadway stage. 
[ enjoy the theatre immensely myself, and would like 
to make many more visits to it if my pocketbook al- 
lowed, and the general run of plays were of.a higher 
calibre than we are now offered. Much of the blame 
for this should be placed on the critics, I think, who 
make the bad mistake of calling “smut” by the more 
flowery name of “art.” Praise be, too, for Mr. Cotter’s 
words on this wave of patriotism in its most erratic 
sense which is being forced upon us. 

\s a driver I got a special kick out of Miss Perkins’ 
clever and witty article. As I said, I get a tremendous 
amount of entertainment and good sound information 
out of the pages of Tue Sien. It has brightened many 
a long subway ride to and from the office and has given 
me a broader outlook on the events going on around 
us. My thanks to your editorial staff and all the writers 
who contribute so much toward making it the -best 
Catholic periodical on the newsstands. 

Hous, L. I.,.N. Y. Mrs. JEAN QUINN. 


‘ 


New Eprtion oF Noyes’ “‘VOLTAIRE” 
EpItToR OF THE SIGN: f ie 


In Tue Sicn-Post of your May issue the question was 


asked, “Is Albert Noyes’ biography of Voltaire on the. 


Index now?” According to the Tidings of April 28th, 
quoted from N.C.W.C., is the following: 

“The condemnation by the Holy Office of Alfred 
Noyes’ book, Voltaire, has ended happily with a state- 
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ment which has been released to the newspapers. 
His Eminence, Arthur Cardinal Hinsley, Archbishop 
of Westminster. 

“After some public controversy here the matter Was 
referred by the Holy Office to the Westminster Board 
of Censors.” 

In his statement the Cardinal said: 

“The difficulties consequent upon Mr. Noyes’ book, 
Voltaire, having been found worthy of condemnation 
by the Holy Office have been happily concluded. 

“In September last the matter was referred to the 
Westminster Board of Censors by the Holy Office, and 
a special commission was set up to consider the book, 
The competent authorities do not impute any unor 
thodox views by the author, and they have not asked 
for any alteration in the text of this book. It is unfor 
tunately possible, however, in reading passages of the 
book, to misconceive the author’s meaning and to at 
tribute to him positions which he does not and asa 
Catholic could not maintain. 

“Under the circumstances the Westminster Eccles- 
astical Authority decided, and the author readily con. 
curred, that an explanatory preface to the new edition 
was desirable. 

“In this preface the author has drawn attention to 
the pages in the book itself which should obviate these 
misconceptions. 

“The ecclesiastical objection to the book is now met, 
and it should be made clear that Mr. Noyes, whose 
services to literature and to the Church are well known, 
has written Voltaire in a spirit of complete Catholic 
loyalty. 

“At the beginning. of these difficulties His Eminence 
had already stated that he regretted alike the fact and 
the circumstances of the book’s delation. As the new 
preface to Voltaire makes clear, the author principally 
wrote the book for the modern reader who is estranged 
from Christian and Catholic beliefs, and Catholics in- 
terested in the period will appreciate its apologetic 
value.” 


Los ANGELEs, CALIF. SarA I. METCALF. 


Do.iar-Pounp WaR—CoMMUNISTS 
Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

We are very grateful to Mr. Hubert Osborne for his 
explanation on “The Dollar-Pound War” in the June 
issue of Tue Sicn. Thank you, Mr. Osborne, for your 
sense of fairness. 

France, supposedly a Catholic country, does come in 
for her share of criticism on the part of American 
Catholics. tte 

In the Messenger of Our Lady of Africa, March 
April, 1939, I read the following: “Infamous prope 
ganda and cheap fiction have distorted most judgments 
concerning Paris, ‘the capital of France, the ‘eldest 
daughter of the Church.” When news of sanctity comes 
from the Gallic City, some raise their eyebrows in 
skeptical surprise, with the cynical attitude of the 
Pharisees who would say. ‘Can anything good come 
from Nazareth?’ Many belittle and are unmindful of 
the religious preponderance of Paris.’” 

I would also like to call to the attention of the 
readers of THE Stew an incident which occurred on 
Decoration Day in the City of New York. Three nuns 
were quietly walking in the street. Youths, members of 
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the “Young Communist Party,” attacked them and tore 
their veils off their heads. This was told to me by three 
young women, members of the “Junior League.” They 
were almost fainting. I told them to brace up—they 
might have more reasons to faint yet. 

New York City, N. Y. JosePHINE M. DEGASNE. 


LAND OF SAINTS AND SCHOLARS 


Eprror OF THE SIGN: 

Sometimes I get a bit impatient at hearing Ireland 
constantly called “The Land of Saints and Scholars.” 
[have racked my brain and honestly cannot think of a 
single native Irish saint who lived in Ireland and was 
canonized during the past five hundred years. Ireland 
has founded several religious congregations but none of 
the founders have been considered worthy of being 
canonized or even beatified. There is no comparison 
with other countries, such as Italy, or even England, 
in piety. St. Patrick was not a native Irishman. St. 
Bridget was, yes, but she is almost lost in the mists of 
antiquity. Can anyone explain how this legend grew up? 

Boston, Mass. IRISH-AMERICAN. 


Editor's Note: Canonization pertains to individuals, 
not nations. Sons and daughters of Ireland who have 
suffered and died for the Faith are beyond number. 
There is no obligation on the part of the Church to 
canonize all who have led saintly lives. 


Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

If there is any such thing as transmigration of souls, 
Ihope my next appearance will be as a farmer in Kerry. 
Talk about scenery and beauty and simplicity and 
loveliness! I’ll take Kerry. And it isn’t only the beauty 
of the country that bowled me over. Far more attrac- 
tive is the loveliness of the life there. If ever I felt the 
blessing of God on a place and a people, and if ever 
I sensed the Mystical Body of Christ walking the earth, 
itwas in West Cork and Kerry. God seems always to 
be on the lips and in the hearts of the people. They 
greet you with a “God bless you,” and leave you with a 
“God and Mary be with you.” At work in the fields 
they call to you, “God bless the work.” When they 
take snuff they say, “God have mercy on the dead.” And 
when they are sick they say, “I’m feeling poorly, thanks 
be to God.” 

What can you do with people like that? And as for 
devotion to the Mass, I’ve never seen anything like the 
devotion of these people. Sure, England may have her 
empire of worldly power. But I can see now how Ire- 
land has her spiritual empire throughout the world, 
and how God has used her through the centuries as a 
sower might use a seeding plot, scattering the Faith 
through them in all parts of the earth. Surely God will 
not let the Irish lose the Faith. 

I went to the Irish barracks in Cork and saw the 
soldiers stand at salute as the Angelus was sounded 
by a bugler. I wonder if they do that in any other 
amy outside of Vatican City. Of course Eire has been 
held back by the war with England and their own Civil 
War, but as an old traveling man said to me last week, 
“Watch her in the next twenty years.” I only hope her 
development won’t spoil her simplicity. 

Life in the South I found quite lovely—lived as it is 
among rugged mountains, with brooks and lakes for 
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salmon and trout fishing, hunting in the hills, a clean 
farm life that fills the table with fresh farm food; and 
in the evening the old folk sit around the open, fra- 
grant turf fires spinning yarns or playing cards for 
pennies, while under a pale-moon in a blue sky, with 
the hawthorne and lilac blossoms drenching the air 
with sweetness, and the fiddle and melodeon playing 
the lilting old Irish tunes, the lads and their colleens 
dance the old Irish sets at the crossroads. I saw some of 
these dances and couldn’t help contrasting their simple 
beauty with our modern jungle rhythms and the ugly 
contortions that we call swing dancing. 

Anyway, as you can guess, I’m in love with Ireland 
and the Irish. And the only thing I can’t understand 
about Dan O’Connell is why he had to bequeath his 
heart to any other place than home—even if that other 
place was Rome. 


DuBLIN, IRELAND. KENAN Carey, C.P. 


ADVERTISING THE CHURCH 


Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

In line with Hilaire Belloc’s suggestion of knowing 
the common ground between us and our less fortunate 
Protestant sectarians, why couldn’t we Catholics pub- 
licize a few of our most commonly misunderstood doc- 
trines? As I was being converted to Catholicism, I 
constantly wondered why Catholics allowed so many 
Protestant misconceptions to go uncorrected. This age 
seems glutted with advertising and yet each parish does 
nothing to explain itself outside its own community of 
believers. We support foreign missions and yet allow 
a rich local field to go unchallenged. Would it be un- 
ethical to stake a bulletin board on our church lawns? 
It seems to me that a weekly phrase stating some Cath- 
lic doctrine would help combat local prejudices. 

PorTsMOUTH, N. H. Mrs. RALPH Lizio. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


G.H., Elizabeth, N.J.; M. & E.B., Suffield, Conn.; 
N.W., Kearny, N.J.; A.T.O’D., Portland, Me.; M.G.C.B., 
Neponset, L.I.; M.M.A., Baltimore, Md.; M.L.N.., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; M.C., Trenton, N.J.; K.J.H., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


St. Christopher, St. Anne, E.M., Alamo, Texas; Infant 
Jesus of Prague, M.R.C., Johnstown, Pa.; Blessed 
Mother, St. Joseph, Our Savior Jesus, H.P.S., Atlantic 
City, N.J.; Sorrowful Mother, M.J.N., Boston Mass.; 
Sacred Heart, St. Joseph, St. Anthony, Immaculate Con- 
ception, Souls in Purgatory, Precious Blood, M. and 
E.B., Suffield, Conn.; Blessed Gemma, M.C., Baltimore, 
Md.; Sacred Heart, C.K., Newark, N.J.; Mary, Help of 
Christians, St. Anthony, A.B., Clarksville, Tenn.; 
Blessed Virgin, M.G.H., Buffalo, N.Y.; Sacred Heart, 
C.T.W., Narberth, Pa.; St. Theresa, H.M.B., Roxbury, 
Mass.; Sacred Heart, Mother of Perpetual Help. 
M.M.A., Baltimore, Md.; Sacred Heart, Blessed Mother, 
M.L.N., Brooklyn, N.Y.; St. Joseph, M.G.H., Buffalo, 
N.Y.; M.M.A., Baltimore, Md.; M.R.K., Richmond 


Center, Wis.; F.McN., Brooklyn, N.Y.; M.M.J., Long 
Island City, N.Y.; J. & B.W., Portsmouth, Va.; A.B.C., 
Great Neck, L.I.; P.F.B., Medford, Mass. 





Th E sun gets around, and a queer, 
odd lot of sights it sees in the proc- 
ess. But the sun saw nothing more 
unusual that day in 1927 than the 
sight of Mother Josephine sitting on 
the porch in China. 

Not even the sun knows the ages 
of nuns, but Mother Josephine had 
been in China fifteen years. The 
porch on which she sat as the sun 
found her was that of the small com- 
bination home and school building 
that her efforts had helped to rear 
in the desolate stretches of Kiangsi 
Province. 

As she sat and rocked, Mother 
Josephine read a detective story. The 
name of the story was The Canary 
Murder Case, and the author was 
S. S. Van Dine. 

In the background, from inside 
the house, came the sound of chil- 
dren’s voices, slightly off-key, and 
with a Chinese accent, singing Pater 
Noster and Ave Maria, over and 
ovel again. 

[t was nearly time, she thought 
anxiously; surely, by now, they 
would be safe. She looked up, and 
tall, be-medalled military 
man in uniform. He had 
stepped from a truck, halted now 
and chugging, at the foot of the 
walk that led to the porch. 

Mother Josephine softly said: 

lve Maria,” and closed her book. 
It lay in her lap as the young man 
climbed up the steps. 

He was a very polite voung man 
and, after one quick look at her, he 
spoke in English, with hardly the 
trace of an accent. 

“T understand you have children 
here,” he said. “I have come to take 
them.” 

lo take them, she thought. After 
all our work, to take them and raise 
them in the doctrines of Commu- 
nism, to sully and stain and wreck 
their souls. But there was nothing 
of this in her voice as she spoke. 

“Won't you sit down for a few 
moments?” she asked, politely. “You 
can hear the children at prayer.” 

He bowed, but remained standing. 

“If they might finish?” Mother 
Josephine suggested. 

The soldier consulted his watch. 
It was plain that there were two 
conflicting elements at war within 
him. He should take the children 
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at once; on the other hand, it was 
not every day that he got the chance 
to improve his English by conversa- 
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tion. He was an ambitious young 
man, and wanted to improve his 
English, since that way he might go 
further and with greater speed. He 
nodded acquiescence. 

“A few moments,” he said. And 
then: 

“You are from the United States, 
Madam?” 

“From Philadelphia,” Mother Jo- 
sephine said. “You speak English 
well, sir.” 

. “Thank you. I was for four years 
at your Columbia, in New York. I 
studied hard, and have come home 
to help my people.” He hesitated a 
moment, before he continued. 

“I admire your Church,” he said. 
“In the United States, and in China. 
It is too bad, Madam, you are not 
on the side of truth instead of error. 
You are wasting your life, Madam.” 

Mother Josephine smiled, in spite 
of herself. The same words, from 
this young man in China, that she 
had heard so many years ago when 
she had forsaken her family and 
position and friends, and given her- 
self over to this work. She said: 

“It is all in the point of view, and 
the grace of God. To me, it is the 
greatest gift I have ever received. 
The gift of being allowed to do this 
work.” 

He smiled condescendingly at her. 
It was plain, she thought, that he 
believed her a little demented. He 
and his kind could admire and ap- 
preciate the work, the organized 
work, the Church was doing, and 
even pattern their own after it. But 
they could not understand that it 
wasn’t the work that was the end. 

But it was not her purpose to an- 
tagonize him. She must keep him 
interested, entertained, as long as 
possible, so that the children would 
have time to get to the village, and 
from there to Nanchang. The mayor 
had come to her the night before 
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and said that the boat would wait 
till ten, but no longer. 

“It has its amusing side, too, sir, 
And we are not forbidden to take 
pleasure where and when we find 
it; legitimate pleasure, that is, As 
the pleasure of speaking my own 
native tongue with you. 

“Except for conversation with the 
Sisters, I have spoken English only 
twice since I have come here. Once 
when a newsreel cameraman took 
pictures of the Mission; and again 
when a man and his wife came sell- 
ing victrolas.” 

“Victrolas?” 

“A machine that plays records 
Surely you have seen them in the 
United States?” 

“Of course.” She didn’t know 
whether he had seen them, or 
whether he did not want to admit 
ignorance. It didn’t matter. The 
twinkle broke into glow again as 
she said: . 

“He was a very charming person. 
We had no money to buy his prod- 
uct, but we made an arrangement 
with him. He had a hobby; the re 
cording of folk-music wherever he 
went. We had the children record 
their native songs, and themselves 
at prayer, for him; and in return he 
gave us a small victrola, on which 
to play copies of the records which 
he made for us.” 

The tall young man was losing it- 
terest. Mother Josephine said: 

“Please excuse me. I shall see if 
they are nearly done. You may 
amuse yourself with this while I am 
gone.” She handed him the book, 
and left. 

Sister Marie was on her knees. She 
looked up as Mother Josephine en 
tered. 

“The Blessed Mother has am 
swered our prayers,” Mother Jo 
sephine said. She knelt and prayed 
for a moment, in thanksgiving. 
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On the porch, the tall, be-med- 
alled young man was looking curi- 
ously at the book. 

“Thank you for waiting,” Mother 
Josephine said. “It was gracious of 
you. I would like to offer you some- 
thing to show gratitude, and I can 
think of nothing better than the 
book you have in your hand.” 

The soldier looked at her for a 
moment questioningly. 

“It is what we call in America a 
detective story,” Mother Josephine 
said. “Mr. Van Dine is one of our 
best at writing them.” 

She was almost laughing, now; 
with sheer happiness because she 
knew the children were safe (inside, 
the clock was tolling ten), and for 
the loveliness of the joke itself. 

“You see,” Mother Josephine said, 
controlling herself with an effort, 
“in this story, the person who seemed 








“I understand you have children here,” he said. “I have come to take them” 


to be guilty of the crime proved that 
the victim, the person killed, was 
alive after he had left her, because 
the man who ran the elevator in 
the apartment house swore he heard 
the victim say good-bye to the sus- 
pect. It turned out that a victrola 
record had been made, and left on 
to play while the suspect was leav—" 

But the young man was not listen- 
ing. He had heard the notes of the 
clock, and he looked anxiously at 
his wrist watch. 

“Thank you,” he said, swiftly, 
formally. “It is very kind of you. I 
shall read it at my leisure. But I 
must now take the children.” 

Mother Josephine smiled. 

“The children are not here.” 

“Not here?” 

“They left early this morning to 
get the boat to Nanchang.” 

“But—but—” He gestured toward 





the inside of the house. The sound 
of children’s voices raised in prayer 
could still be heard. 

“The record I told you of,” 
Mother Josephine said. “The one 
that charming man made and left 
with us.” 

But he had not waited. He dashed 
inside, nearly frightened Sister Marie 
out of her wits, saw the victrola and 
the record. He returned to the porch. 

“You are very clever, Madam.” 
There was gruffness in his voice as 
he said it, but there was grudging 
admiration, too. He stalked down 
the steps, shouted commands to the 
uniformed driver of the truck, and 
climbed aboard. 

Sister Marie came out on the 
porch and found Mother Josephine 
laughing heartily. 

And with good reason. The young 
man had forgotten to take the book. 
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HE largest and costliest Fair ever 
nted is unquestionably an awe- 
jiring spectacle and an impres- 
xhibition of the material prog- 
of man. That it also includes 
that is unnecessary, open to 
cism and offensive to a great 
rity of its cash customers strikes 
irshly discordant note in the 
wise perfect symphony of color 
information and _ architectural 
ior. 


~ 


tremendous task awaits the vis- 
who endeavors to crowd all of 
tures into a few visits. The ex- 
irea contains so much that is 
yrmative and educational as well 
teresting that any attempt to 
ibe it in detail would be futile. 
nee, communication, transporta- 
medicine and art 
ell and fully represented, show- 
the latest developments and the 
structive progress of the years in 
language of every man. The de- 
pment of light, the spanning of 
railroads and com- 
cation systems and the mechani- 
idvance of the years are subjects 
h we all find fascinating and in- 
tive. To pass up the exhibits 
ying this progress would be to 
he outstanding and most worth- 
features of the Fair. 
exhibits sponsored by Gen- 
Motors and General Electric; 
City of Tomorrow”; the story 
fee as presented in the Bra- 
Pavilion; the church art and 
lustrial achievements of France 
the magnificent representations 
Eire, Italy, Great Britain and 


education, 


nents by 


amazing exhibit from the 
3.S.R. should not be missed by 
isitor. 


include the latter display be- 
we believe it to be the most 
ul piece of anti-Soviet propa- 
ever seen in this country. As 
it should not be missed. 
d by the huge statue of a 
workman with his “liberty” 
f a brilliant red star, the in- 
exhibits live up to the lavish 
of the exterior. 


otage and Screen 


By JERRY COTTER 


Katharine Hepburn stars in “The Phila- 





delphia Story.” With her is Van Heflin 


The replica of a Moscow subway 
station; the mosaic map of precious 
stones and the ridiculous and mis- 
leading inscriptions will defeat their 
own purpose and do more to coun- 
teract the Communist broadside in 
this country, than anything else. 
The purpose-of the exhibition is un- 
doubtedly to impress Mr. and Mrs. 
America with the supposed prosper- 
ity and contentment to be found in 
the land of the steppes. It is impres- 
sive, but certainly not convincing. 
We left it, feeling that a delegation 
of a few rosy-cheeked, smiling peas- 
ants shown as being happy at their 
work and their mode of living would 
be far more persuasive. This spon- 
sored display, even with all its pre- 
tentiousness, still lacks the sincere 
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and convincing touch which any @& 
hibition from Soviet Russia needs 
so badly. ; 
The principal sore spot of the 
Fair is, however, not the Communist 
Pavilion, but the area somewhat 
absurdly known as the “amusement 
zone. Devoting its space to an @& 
sortment of erotic dances, unsavory 
sideshows as in the Crystal Palate 
and Cuban Village Concessions, and 
cheap ballyhoo methods, it is the 
least imposing part of the spectade 
of Flushing Meadows. While indus 
try and the foreign nations have for 
the most part done themselves proud 
by their contributions, it can be 
safely said that the producers of ei 
tertainment in this country have 
failed miserably in their golden op 
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portunity to show their wares, their 
gsets and their capabilities. That 
they have failed is very evident. Ex- 
duding a few of the concessions such 
as the Aquacade, the Merrie Eng- 
land productions of Shakespeare “as 
was”, the Giants Causeway and Irish 
Village and the Sun Valley exhibit, 
the Midway is one portion of the 
fair that can easily be omitted. from 
the schedule without feeling that 
you have missed anything important. 
" The visitor to this area is brought 
face to face with what a certain por- 
tion of the entertainment world 
would present if the restrictions of 
common decency were let down. 
That these restrictions have been 
waived at the Fair is the most damn- 
ing indictment of certain résponsible 
but negligent officials that it would 
be possible to make. 

If we are to take seriously the 
statement issuing from the Fair pub- 
licity department that we are receiv- 
ing a preview glimpse of the “world 
of tomorrow,” it might not be out 
of order to start asking a few 
straightforward questions. 


One of the unexpected results of 
the influx of visitors to New York 
has been their lack of response to 
the blandishments offered by Broad- 
way’s theatres, restaurants and night 
clubs. What had been eagerly antici- 
pated as a rare windfall has devel- 
oped into a zephyr of such mild 
proportions that it has not been 
strong enough to keep even the most 
financially successful and popular 
plays going. Whether it is a case of 
aching feet, flat pocketbook or just 
plain disinterest is something that 
the theatrical producers have not 
been able to discover as yet. 

The American Way, burdened 
with an exceptionally large cast and 
a heavy overhead, found it neces- 
sary to ring down the curtain for 
five weeks and will not reopen until 
July 17th, when it is hoped, but not 
certain, that the situation will be 
more promising. Among the other 
casualties were The Boys from Syra- 
cuse, a musical version of Shake- 
speare’s Comedy of Errors; Family 
Portrait and One for the Money. 
They couldn’t wait for the patrons 





On wings of steel—Sonja Henie per- 
forms brilliantly in “Second Fiddle” 
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to appear and quietly folded their 
backdrops and crept away. 

A few of the more determined 
producers are trying to stand up 
under the competition of the Trylon 
and Perisphere and, with fingers 
crossed, announce that they will con- 
tinue running through the summer 
or until such time as the actors out- 
number the members of the audi- 
ence. Included in this group are 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois and Out- 
ward Bound, two decidedly superior 
dramas mentioned in detail last 
month, and the following: 

THE LITTLE FOXES—Ac- 
claimed a few seasons ago for her 
startling and controversial portrait 
of a problem child in The Chil- 
dren’s Hour, Lillian Hellman is 
again represented with a searching, 
somber drama about a group of 
warped personalities. The principal 
character of The Children’s Hour 
was a school girl whose propensity 
for malicious lying ruined several 
lives before even Miss Hellman de- 
cided that enough was enough and 
wrote, “Curtain — Finis” on _ her 
script. 

The Little Foxes features a glimpse 
into the family life of one of the 
most avaricious, grasping and mer- 
cenary groups it would be possible 
to imagine. The dramatic effective- 
ness of the production cannot be 
denied, nor can we overlook the fact 
that it slips rather badly on several 
points. 

The tone of the entire play is one 
of grim, relentless purpose, unre- 
lieved by even a semblance of what 
we may call the human touch. The 
principal characters, the two broth- 
ers and sister of the Hubbard fam- 
ily, are members of the southern in- 
dustrialist aristocracy around the 
turn of the century. They stop at 
nothing, including murder, to ac- 
cumulate wealth and gain power. 
Playwright Hellman has sacrificed 
logic to zeal by failing to temper 
(not necessarily whitewash) her 
characters to the degree needed to 
obtain a more rounded, human por- 
trayal. Tallulah Bankhead is the star 
and is one of the production’s prin- 
cipal assets. We can think of no 
other actress more suited to the part, 
none who could lend the same 
brittle hardness to the role and still 
manage to retain a portion of the 
audience’s sympathy. 

There is a strong overtone of 
antipathy to the industrialist group 
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and their policies, but this is not the 
glaring fault of the play. In her at- 
tempt to show her own disgust with 
them, Miss Hellman has painted her 
canvas with far too deep a color, 
without bothering to shade. Too 
much gall is as sickening as an over- 
dose of sugar and The Little Foxes 
is three acts of undiluted vinegar. 
The atmosphere of impending doom 
and the vicious side of human na- 
ture have been caught beautifully 
but the author has failed herself in 
not toning down the play to the 
point where it could justly lay claim 
to being an excellent production. 
much zeal is often as ineffec- 
tive as none at all. 


a OO 


* * ~ * 


NO TIME FOR COMEDY—Turn- 
ing from her sphere of tragedy and 
heavy drama for the nonce, Kath- 
arine Cornell is disporting herself 
in this latest §. N. Behrmann com- 
edy as one-third of that ever-present 
triangle. This time it is a harrassed 
playwright who believes he should 
devote his talents to writing pro- 
found dramas rather than the light 
comedies for which he has become 
famous. His wife believes he should 
continue to amuse audiences while 
his shallow-minded companion tries 
to make him write plays with a mes- 
sage. Neither the problem nor Mr. 
Behrmann’s solution is especially 
satisfying, probably because the mo- 
tivation is woefully weak. It does 
provide an opportunity for Miss 
Cornell to exhibit her proficiency as 
a comedienne. As the actress wife she 
gives the play a sparkle and a deft 
touch which lifts it far above the 
stature it would have otherwise at- 
tained. 
* * « * 

THE PHILADELPHIA STORY— 
Philip Barry confused both the 
critics and the audiences last season 
with his philosophical digressions in 
Here Come the Clowns. The result 
was not, financially, all it should 
have been. Now Mr. Barry returns 
to the battleground with a light 
drawing-room comedy, a Hollywood 
star and several lines and situations 
slightly reminiscent of the old Barry 
plays. This time he has a distinct 
hit on his hands. Katharine Hep- 
burn is the star and she injects a 
considerable amount of fire and per- 
sonality into the role of the society 
girl who is on the verge of marry- 
ing a second time. There is a great 
deal of trivial, drawing-room dia- 


logue with a few sly digs at the 
Time-Life-Fortune publications in 
the best Barry manner. It is gay and 
bright and certainly as enjoyable as 
any of the offerings to be found on 
Broadway this summer. 

* * * * 
PINS AND NEEDLES—The mem- 
bers of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union decided 
that they had a message to deliver 
to playgoers. This is it. A melange 
of one-sided satirical sketches pok- 
ing fun at politicians, capital, Hit- 
ler, Mussolini and Chamberlain, it 
manages to be witty at times, often 
illogical and biased, with a plentiful 
dash of vulgarity thrown in for good 
measure. Not recommended. 

* * * * 
TOBACCO ROAD 
I MUST LOVE SOMEONE—While 
it would be ridiculous to attempt to 
review these two productions at the 
same time, it is not out of order to 
group them in a guide of what is 
worthwhile and what is not. The 
themes, the characters and the plots 
differ greatly, but basically they 
preach the same subversive immoral- 
ity. The author of J Must Love 
Someone is Jack Kirkland, who 
adapted Tobacco Road for the stage, 
which should put him well in the 
lead for any award for a perverted 
sense of entertainment values. Vis- 
itors to New York will enjoy their 
visits much more if they return 
home without the memory of an 
evening wasted at either one of these 
productions. 

* * * * 
WHAT A LIFE—Lacking the glam- 
our touch and the false sophistication 
of many of its rivals, this pleasant 
comedy has managed to remain in 
the hit class for two years and at 
the present writing shows no sign of 
dropping out. It is an amusing and 
heart-warming story of the trials and 
tribulations and the humorous side 
of high school life. The play’s prin- 
cipal character, “Henry Aldrich,” 
has recently become the basis of a 
popular radio serial. It manages to 
be funny and clean at the same time, 
and that is a Broadway rarity. The 
entire family will enjoy it. 

* * * * 
LEAVE IT TO ME-—A musical 
comedy in step with the current 
trend, it contains much of political 
significance. Based on the hit play 
of a few seasons back, Clear All 
Wires, it tells the story of foreign 
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correspondents and ambassadors in 
the land of Stalin. It is colorfy 
enough, with all of the old Musical 
comedy tricks plus a few of the 1939 
angles, risqué songs, off-color jokes, 
etc. Not recommended. 

* * * ” 


HELLZAPOPPIN—Headed by 0}. 
sen and Johnson, many of the old 
vaudeville acts have come out of 
hibernation for a successful fling at 
a musical revue. Magicians, acrobats, 
singers, dancers and comics combine 
to make it as mad and as ume 
strained as any production could 
possibly be and still retain any sem. 
blance of sanity. Some people have 
laughed uproariously at the goings. 
on, while others have wondered how 
it has m#faged to last more thana 
few weeks. It is slapstick at its broad. 
est, comedy at its lowest and rough. 
est with the most flamboyant and 
appropriate title it would have been 
possible to find. 
* * * * 


Most opportunely, SECOND FID. 
DLE is being released by Twentieth 
Century-Fox in July. The attraction 
of several spectacular ice numbers 
plus the undeniable charm and abil- 
ity of its star, Sonja Henie, would be 
a combination hard to top at any 
time, much less during the swelter- 
ing months. 

The story framework is light, in- 
volving a movie studio’s search for 
a suitable heroine to star in their 
latest drama of the frozen north. 
Sonja, a small-town school teacher, 
wins the nationwide contest and 
arrives in Hollywood. Under the 
tutelage of a studio publicity man 
(Tyrone Power), she becomes an 
overnight sensation. The pattern al- 
lows for the introduction of several 
of those elaborate skating sequences 
with the star flashing over the ice, 
seemingly equipped with wings 1a 
ther than steel blades. 

An “extra added attraction” is the 
presence of Rudy Vallee, who sings 
and emotes with all the usual Vallee 
aplomb. We're more convinced than 
ever that he should leave the singing 
to Mr. Crosby and the emoting to 
Spencer Tracy or Muni. It is, how- 
ever, only a minor fault, as Miss 
Henie and Tyrone Power occupy 4 
major portion of the footage. 

As a pleasant summer divertisse- 
ment Second Fiddle will prove thor 
oughly satisfying and probably su- 
















perior to most of the Hollywood 
“off-season” releases. 
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Some Clerical Wit 


e CARDINAL GIBBONS, author of “The Faith of Our 
Fathers,” enjoyed no society more than that of the 
witty Archbishop Ryan of Philadelphia who loved to 
joke with him, even in public. From Bishop Kelly’s 
delightful book, “The Bishop Jots It Down”: 


When the Cardinal complained over “a touch of in- 
somnia,” the Archbishop recommended reading in bed 
until sleep came. 

“And what book would you advise me to use?” asked 
His Eminence. 

“None better,” replied his friend, “than one called 
The Faith of ‘(Our Fathers.” 

At a banquet given on the occasion of an episcopal 
consecration the Archbishop remarked on the advan- 
tage of a bishop over a cardinal. “A bishop is conse- 
crated,” he said, “but a cardinal is created, and creation 
means making something out of nothing.” 

No one present laughed as heartily as did Cardinal 
Gibbons over that thrust at his dignity. 

There was no repressing the flow of wit and humor 
that came out of Philadelphia in those days. To a young 
priest who said that the site of the Archbishop's house 
had been used for hangings in colonial times, the Arch- 
bishop pointedly remarked that “there were some sus- 
pensions there still.” A suspension in clerical parlance 
usually means the drastic and seldom inflicted punish- 
ment of a temporary removal of ecclesiastical faculties. 
But the Archbishop did not confine his humor to 
clerical circles. When the general counsel of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad humorously suggested that the presi- 
dent might be persuaded to exchange an annual pass 
over the system for a pass to the Kingdom of Heaven, 
the Archbishop assured him that the idea had occurred 
to him, but that he had hesitated because of “the danger 
of separating the president from his counsel.” 


Pope Pius IX and the Jews 


¢ A story of the benevolence and tolerance of Pope 
Pius IX is related in “The Catholic Telegraph”: 


Shortly after his coronation, Pius IX was riding 
toward the Ghetto in Rome when his carriage was held 
up by the presence of a crowd of people in the street, 
surrounding a man who had fallen to the ground in a 
fit. 

“What is it?” asked the Pope. 

“Only a Jew,” answered a Christian standing by. 


“Is not a Jew a man and a brother?” said the Pope. 


“Make way for us!” And he stepped from his carriage. 
The crowd opened for the Pope to approach. The 
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man lay gasping on the ground where no one would 
touch him. Pius IX took him in his arms, bore him to 
his carriage, and ordered his coachman to drive to the 
Jew’s home. When the man had recovered, the Pope 
left him with a present of money and his blessing. 

Not long after this, a deputation of Jews, old and 
bearded men, called at the Vatican. They requested to 
be admitted into the presence of Pope Pius IX, and 
bowing before him, they offered him an exquisite 
antique golden chalice, of great value, begging him to 
accept it as a token of their gratitude to him for his 
kindness to one of their race. 

The Pope was greatly touched by their deed and said 
to them: 

“I accept your magnificent gift, my children, with 
pleasure and gratitude. Will you tell me how much it 
is worth?” 

“It weighs 550 Roman scudi, 
the deputation. 

The Pope stepped to the table and wrote on a piece 
of paper: “Good for 1000 scudi. Pius IX.” He handed 
the slip to the leader, saying: “Accept in your turn a 
small pledge of my love for my poor Hebrew children. 
Divide it among the poor families of the Ghetto, in 
the name of Pio Nono.” The men tried to decline the 
gift, offering to raise four times as much themselves 
for the poor, but the Pope would not accept a refusal. 
The money had to be spent in his name for the poor. 


” 


answered the chief of 


University Humor 


e SOME AMUSING incidents concerning Mr. George 
Norlin, President of the University of Colorado, are 
related by Dixon Wecter in the “Atlantic”: 


Several years ago an excitable young professor in 
faculty meeting made a vigorous attack upon the Uni- 
versity Librarian, who had grown gray in devoted 
service but undoubtedly had shortcomings on the score 
of efficiency. At this painful juncture Norlin recalled, 
in his unhurried way, a story told by his friend George 
Taylor of Chapel Hill—of a North Carolinian who 
ordered his Negro servant to bring home a turkey for 
Thanksgiving, but warned him explicitly against the 
wild birds then on the market. When the fowl was 
served up and the meal begun, the gentleman rang 
irritably and said to his darky: “I told you not to get a 
wild turkey—and now in the first mouthful I find buck- 
shot.” “Law, massa,” the servant replied, “hit was a 
tame turkey. You see, dat shot was intended for me.” .. . 

From pedantry, that occupational disease of school- 
men, he has happily escaped. He is humorously aware 
of the small place which even a university president 
occupies in the main stream of American life. He tells 
of the desperate effort which he once made to identify 
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himself before the manager of a Los Angeles hotel, 
prior to cashing a small New York draft. Searching 
through his pockets in vain for letters or telegrams, he 
grew more and more embarrassed, until his fingers fell 
upon his watch and chain and golden key attached to 
it, and he exclaimed, “Here’s my Phi Beta Kappa key; 
you can see my name inscribed upon it and the place 
and time of my election.” The manager looked at it 
gingerly and suspiciously, and finally, as if eager to 
get back on familiar and mortal ground, he asked, “You 
haven't got an Elk’s card about your clothes, have you?” 


’ First “Suecessful’’ Submarine 


e Tue story of the first submarine to sink an enemy 
ship is told by DuBose Heyward in the “National 
Geographic Magazine”: 


Here again (Charleston) during the Confederate 
War, while the blockading fleet drew its iron circle 
tighter and tighter about the harbor mouth, came the 
first submarine to sink an enemy ship in time of war, 
February 17, 1864. 

On the Battery stands a granite shaft which commem- 
orates the event and lists the names of the known dead. 
That is all—yet this is the untold story: The “Fish Boat” 
of the Confederate Navy, designed by Horace L. Hun- 
ley, was 20 feet long, 314 feet wide, and 5, feet deep. 
Her motive power consisted of eight men who sat in a 
row with their knees drawn up to their chins and 
turned a crankshaft by hand. 

When this metal shell was closed for diving, it con- 
tained sufficient air to support life for only half an 
hour. Since the torpedo was attached to the boat itself, 
there was little hope of escape. The crew, sealed in their 
metal coffin, hoped only to reach and destroy a Federal 
battleship before they were suffocated or drowned. Five 
successive volunteer crews died without accomplishing 
the destruction of an enemy ship. After each attempt 
the craft was salvaged and new volunteers stepped for- 
ward. 

The sixth crew succeeded in exploding the torpedo 
against the blockading ship Housatonic, the “Fish Boat” 
being caught and sucked down with the foundering 
vessel. These crews went to what was virtually certain 
death in such secrecy that it was often months before 
the names of the dead were made known, and when, 
after the lapse of half a century, the commemorating 
tablet was being cast, it was possible to identify only 
sixteen of the forty-odd who gave their lives. 

This is the stark outline of a story of such exalted 
heroism that now, in a reunited nation, not only 
Charleston but America may well be proud of it. 


Time’s Varied Pace 


© DirFeReN? attitudes toward time at different periods 
of life are described in “Talking at Random” in the 
“Tablet” of London: 


I believe psychologists explain the increasingly rapid 
passage of time by saying we measure it against the time 
of which we have already had experience. A year when 
you are four is a quarter of the whole time which you 
have to that date known, and so it is like fifteen years 
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at the age of sixty. Hence, the dictum that however 
long you contrive to live, the first twenty years of your 
life are the longest part. If young men took this to heart 
they would think twice about working very hard in 
their teens and twenties to obtain a position which 
they are only going to hold for five or six years in later 
life. Perhaps it is as well that they do not take in that 
those five or six years, when they are Governors and 
Ambassadors, will only seem like a term or two of Uni- 
versity life. There is a poem about this which I print 
below, without any pretense that it is comfortable read- 
ing for anybody: 
When as a babe I laughed and wept, 
Time crept. 
When as a boy I dreamed and talked, 
Time walked. 
When I became a full-grown man, 
Time ran. 
When as a man I older grew, 
Time flew. 
Soon I shall find as the years pass on, 
Time gone! 
And my Eternity begun: 
Time done. 
Oh Jesus, Lord: save me ere then! ° 
Amen. 


Clothes and the Man 


@ PECULIARITIES of men and women in the matter of 
clothing are pointed out by Kathleen Masterson in 
“This Week”: 


Marie Antoinette made popular a headdress so tower- 
ing that doorways had to be made higher and ladies 
could no longer sit in their carriages, but had to travel 
kneeling on the floor. 

William Hickling Prescott, American man of letters, 
had his tailor mark his clothes with the exact number 
of ounces each garment weighed. When he awoke in 
the morning, he asked what the temperature was and 
dressed accordingly. 

Napoleon felt comfortable only in clothes that were 
too big for him. 

William Wilkie, the Scottish Homer, wore as many 
clothes as he could hang on his frame and slept with a 
dozen blankets on his bed. 

Mark Twain despised pajamas and always wore a 
long nightgown. 

Kant employed a contrivance all his own for holding 
up his socks. ‘The curious gadget consisted of two metal 
bands which passed up into his trouser pockets where 
they ended in springs contained in small boxes. 

As a child, Dolly Madison wore a linen mask over her 
face when out-of-doors to protect her complexion. 

Spinoza was exceedingly careless about his clothes, 
declaring that, “It is unreasonable to wrap up things 
of little or no value in a precious cover.” 

To John Quincy Adams went the distinction of being 
the most shabbily dressed man who ever sat in the 
Presidential chair. It is said that he wore one hat for 
ten years. 

Chester A. Arthur, on the other hand, was always so 
immaculately groomed, the press called him the “Dude 
President.” 
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The Three Turtles 


e THE FOLLOWING story of the three turtles is from 
“Bursts and Duds” in the “American Legion Maga- 
zine”: 

These turtles—two large ones and a little one—went 
toa bar to quench their thirst. Each ordered a mug of 
sarsaparilla. When it had been placed on the bar, one 
of the large turtles commented that it was raining. 
Whereupon there was a lively discussion and it was 
decided they ought to have their umbrella, and that 
the little turtle should go home for it. The little turtle 
demurred, expressing the fear that if he went for the 
umbrella the two big turtles would drink his sarsapa- 
tilla while he was gone. After much discussion the big 
turtles convinced the little one that they would not 
drink his sarsaparilla, and he started after the umbrella. 

Three weeks passed, and finally one of the big turtles 
said: 

“Let’s drink the little guy’s sarsaparilla.” 

“I've been thinking the same thing,” said the other, 
“so that’s just what we'll do.” 


From down at the end of the bar near the door, a 


shrill voice cried: 
“If you do, I won’t go after that umbrella!” 


Overdone Candidness 


¢ EpiroriAL protest in the “Chicago Daily Tribune” 
is directed against the use of the word “candid”—which 
originally meant “white”: 


Lying on every sidewalk and half way up every tele- 
graph pole is a monomaniac taking a picture. Candid 
camera men, indeed! There is certainly nothing splen- 
did about these persons, and their whole object is to 
remove the luster from the illustrious. The old idea in 
portraiture was to make a citizen look like a statesman; 
the new idea is to make a statesman look like a stuffed 
shirt. The successes are appalling. One might almost 
conclude that it was a pushover. Candid, which once 
meant free from bias and malice, now means twisted 
and malicious. 

You can’t speak of a candid camera man if candid 
means frank and outspoken. The fellow is a traitor by 
choice. He will hire small boys to trip you so that he 
may make an enduring record of the sprawl. He will 
receive a prize for the picture at the next international 
show, provided the broken arm is clearly shown. He 
is a lurker in the shadows. His artistic standards are 
those of a small boy drawing neighborhood portraits 
on a blank wall. 


Four Hundred Years of Religious Press 


* FouR HUNDRED YEARS AGO the first printing press was 
established in America under the auspices of Bishop 
Juan de Zumarraga of Mexico City. Writing of the 
event in “The Catholic Library World,’ Dr. Carlos 
Castaneda remarks: 


It is interesting to note that in Spanish America, the 
same as in the English colonies, printing owed its in- 
troduction to religious enthusiasm. In both instances 
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the first productions were chiefly books on religion, fol- 
lowed shortly by books of instruction written in the 
native languages. The number of these and of grammars 
and dictionaries of indigenous dialects was much 
greater in Spanish America than in the English colonies. 
During the first sixty years more sermons and political 
pamphlets were printed in English than in Spanish, 
and the total output in Anglo-America was greater than 
that of Spanish America, but contrary to general belief 
the output of Mexico was more varied in nature and 
covered a wider range of cultural subjects. 


Slumland Street 


@ WITH POVERTY AND WANT as familiar companions, the 
youthful poor still find some joy in life. Roibeard O’Far- 
achain’s observation is in “Father Matthew’s Record”: 


O Hunger’s bed is Slumland Street, 
And want is wed to Slumland Street, 
But children sing, 

And children swing, 

And baby-bells of laughter ring, 
Young Slumland Street is gay. 


They’re idle still in Slumland Street, 
Their wives are ill in Slumland Street, 
But children sing 

And children swing, 

And childish chimes of laughter ring: 
Young Slumland Street is gay. 


Griefs seldom end in Slumland Street, 
And Death’s a friend in Slumland Street, 
Yet children sing 

And children swing— 

Hear slumland-babies’ laughter ring! 
Young Slumland Street is gay. 


They’ve sweated blood in Slumland Street, 
‘But God is good!’ says Slumland Street, 

So babies sing, 

And babies swing, 

And babel bells of laughter ring: 

Young Slumland Street is gay. 


Fisherman’s Prayer 


e A Scorcn fisherman’s prayer is related by J. Parker 
Van Zandt in “Looking Down on Europe Again” in the 
“National Geographic”: 


We spent an entertaining evening at the Lochbois- 
dale Inn with the hearty, ruddy-faced anglers, some of 
whom have been coming back to fish these same fresh- 
water lochs for thirty-five summers. 

If one may believe what one is told, sea trout over 
five pounds are not uncommon. It is said of anglers, 
however, that “they go out in the morning full of hope 
and they return in the evening full of Scotch; and the 
truth is not in them.” 

“Ye dinna ken the angler’s prayer?” inquired our 
genial, tartan-clad host. “ ‘Lord, help me catch a fish 
so large that even I, when I'm talkin’ about it, will 
have no cause to lie!’ ” 





B \RABBAS was a particularly un- 
savory character, who, in the lan- 
guage of the day, got a particularly 
fortunate break. He got his break not 
because anyone thought he deserved 
it, but simply because people did not 
want Christ to have it. This, in brief 
summary, is the point of the scene be- 
tween Barabbas and our Lord. 

Here is what happened. Pilate was 
having considerable trouble with the 
mob which had arraigned Christ be- 
fore his tribunal for the death sen- 
tence. He had questioned Christ 
about the matters in which He had 
been accused; and having found the 
charges unsubstantiated, was for let- 
ting Him go. But the mob, with 
supreme disregard for judicial justice, 
insisted that He be given the death 
penalty. 

So Pilate thought of a device which 
he considered would remove the case 
from the judicial field entirely, and 
at the same time guarantee that 
Jesus would be freed by demand of 
the people themselves. He said to 
them—‘‘You have a custom that I re- 
lease one unto you at the Pasch. 
Whom will you that I release unto 
you, Barabbas, or Jesus who is called 
Christ?” Pilate thought that by so 
limiting the field of choice Christ 
would be sure to go free. The narra- 
tive continues to say that—“the whole 
multitude cried out at once saying 
‘away with this man and release unto 
us Barabbas.’” 

Pilate could hardly believe his ears. 
This was not the way he had figured 
things. This was stark insane hate. 
He had had no intention whatever of 
letting Barabbas go. He could not 
have foreseen the remotest possibility 
that anyone in his right senses could 
want to see Barabbas go. 

Pilate, poor man, had learned his 
diplomacy from Rome. He had 
learned it so thoroughly that Rome 
considered him competent to repre- 
sent the empire in the difficult prefec- 
ture of Judaea. Pilate’s career, how- 
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ord was blemished with many diplo- 
matic blunders. His technique in this 
matter of Christ and Barabbas was of 
a piece with his whole history as gov- 
ernor. Here he displayed the same 
short-sightedness he had evidenced 
before in gauging the depth and in- 
tricacy of the oriental temper. 

Pilate could never quite under- 
stand that there were other adminis- 
trative problems in that world than 
those which Roman justice at home 
could provide samples of. It might 
have been good strategy there for him 
to set Our Lord and Barabbas before 
the multitude and ask them to choose 
which should go free. More than like- 
ly he would have gotten the answer 
he expected. Is it not our particular 
grudge against the crowd which 
adopted Barabbas, that by all the 
laws of right reason and human sen- 
timent they should have adopted 
Jesus? Pilate failed because they did 
not live up to his standards of justice. 

After all—who was Barabbas that 
he should have any chance at all with 
Christ in a competition of personal 
integrity? He was a bandit. Translat- 
ing that rather unfamiliar word into 
its modern realistic designation—Bar- 
abbas was a gangster. And he was a 
gangster of the ratty American type 
who hunt in droves and armed, and 
whose principle is never to give their 
victims an even chance. 

Our Redeemer Himself, speaking 
with another purpose, has left us a 
description of their tactics. “A certain 
man went down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho; and fell among robbers; who 
stripped him and having wounded 
him, went away leaving him half 
dead.” That would make a familiar 
enough tale to American ears as a 
contemporary news item, if a few cur- 
rent words were substituted, with a 
picture of the victim on a hospital 
cot and a statement from the chief 
of police. ; 

This was the kind of robber Barab- 
bas was. The popular reaction to him 





was precisely what we would expect. 
He was not by any means a hero, 
When the name, Barabbas, was men- 
tioned every decent citizen knew what 
he stood for. We can refer to our own 
experience during the past ten years, 
to impress ourselves as to how they 
felt about him. It is not necessary to 
enumerate cases. But we can re. 
member the type. Fellows of qualified 
bravery—qualified in the sense that 
they were courageous if they had an 
automatic or a tommy-gun and the 
other fellow did not; talking with a 
low-brow accent, partial to loud 
tailoring, insolent, shooting at times 
for no other purpose than to give 
their cronies a laugh, making a 
dubious success of the business of 
living, with no more dignified an 
equipment than their marksmanship 
and the corruption of local politicians. 

We are thoroughly familiar with 
the recent American version of the 
bandit. But he has had brothers down 
the centuries, parasites who lived by 
violence and at the expense of the 
better elements of the community. 
The chief difference between them 
is the difference in the date of their 
birth. But their spirit has been the 
same. And their methods have been 
essentially the same. And the popular 
appraisal of them has been the same. 

Pilate knew the man whose name 
he tossed to the crowd that morning. 
The crowd knew him too. He was 
living at that moment in the death 
house, awaiting execution. Perhaps if 
things had gone differently, he would 
have been one of those who died by 
the side of Christ. 

No wonder Pilate felt so sure of 
himself. Would not anyone else have 
felt the same in the circumstances? 
Let the people judge between these 
men. The people were the ones Bar- 
abbas had beaten and robbed and 
left half-dead. The people were the 
ones who were taxed to maintain a 
police force, which characters like 
Barabbas had made necessary. The 
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try highways in fear for their lives 
and their possessions. Pilate did not 
feel that he was taking a long chance. 
He did not feel that he was taking a 
chance at all. There could be only 
one answer to that question—“Whom 
will you that I release unto you, Bar- 
abbas, or Jesus who is called the 
Christ?” 

But Pilate’s strategy was even safer 
than the reputation of Barabbas 
could make it. There was Christ to 
be taken into consideration; and 
He also had a reputation. Pilate 
could count heavily on this. 


HERE is no reason to believe that 

Pilate was unfamiliar with the 
facts of Christ’s career or the popular 
sentiment concerning Him. Being the 
Governor, it was his business to keep 
informed in matters of this kind. He 
had no idea that he was running his 
neck into a noose by placing the 
character of Jesus in the balance 
with the character of Barabbas. He 
knew what a pet of the people the 
Baptist was. And it was the Baptist 
who proclaimed that he was not 
worthy to loosen the latchet of 
Christ’s shoe. 

Even if he did not know of the 
Baptist’s testimony to the mission of 
Our Lord, he could not have escaped 
hearing the facts in Christ’s testimony 
to Himself. Miracle was not being 
broadcast in that confined area of the 
world without the Governor and 
everyone else hearing of it. Herod 
off in Galilee knew about it. It was 
sufficiently public to cause the entire 
population of towns that He visited 
to await Christ as an escort at the city 
And the miracles that He 
wrought were always of a benign 
character which endeared Him to all 
who witnessed them in a simple 
honest spirit. : 

How could such a people think of 
Jesus except in terms of deep, grate- 
ful affection? And if Pilate wanted 
more direct evidence of the public 
pulse with respect to Christ, there 
was that boisterous procession that 
the people had organized only last 
Sunday. 

No. Pilate had really scored this 
time. For awhile they had made it 
hot for him. He had to squirm under 
the threat of an appeal to Caesar. He 
had retreated from one position after 
another. But now the mob was on the 
defensive. It was their turn to pause 
and think furiously. 

Pilate may not have had too great 
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hope for the success of his strategy. It 
did have one serious point. The 
people might simply have brushed it 
aside. They might have said to him— 
“You are being frivolous. This is 
grave business. You cannot mean that 
in order to have Christ convicted we 
must ask that Barabbas go free. How 
would Caesar feel if he heard that? 
You have no doubt of Barabbas being 
a seditionist; and seditionists have 
always been considered by Rome as 
the most serious threat to her im- 
perial administration. And yet you 
suggest that we can have our will with 
Jesus only at the expense of sending 
back into free society the worst thug 
you have in your prison.” 

Quite plausibly Pilate saw that as 
a possible issue to his proposition. He 
had given evidence all along of being 
at his wits’ end. Perhaps he was just 
waiting for someone to formulate the 
idea and put it into the head of 
the crowd. And as he stood on the 
balcony looking down on them, it 
seemed that such was the case; be- 
cause there were men going through 
the crowd passing a message to little 
huddled groups. 

But the message was one that Pilate 
had never dreamed of hearing. The 
proposition was not rejected as un- 
dignified or insulting. It was ac- 
cepted. They would make a choice 
between Jesus and Barabbas. They 
would take him at his word. But 
Barabbas would be the one who 
would be released, and Christ would 
be executed. The whole multitude 
cried out at once saying—“Away with 
this man and release unto us Barab- 
bas.” 

The story of Barabbas has not been 
told from this point on. We can 
imagine, though, what a surprised 
man he was. How curious he must 
have been about this man Jesus, who 
had managed to provoke public in- 
dignation more deeply even than he. 

But if Barabbas was bewildered, 
Pilate was shocked. He trembled like 
a man who had been stunned and in- 
sulted by a blow in the face. Why re- 
lease Barabbas? That idea seemed to 
dominate him for a moment. To con- 
demn Christ was one wrong. But why 
this other wrong, releasing a man like 
Barabbas? 

But is it not true that the destiny 
of Christ from that day to this has 
been that His enemies almost never 
stop with wronging Him, but con- 
tinue by that very fact to pile one 
wrong on another? Wrongs are paired 


THE ? SIGN 
where Our Lord is concerned. The 
reason is that He stands in the way 
and must be dealt with by anyone 
who enters on a program of evil, 

We have a classic example of this 
in the topsy-turvy political philos. 
ophy of totalitarian states. The citi. 
zen is a commodity which is fed into 
the maw of the state like fuel into a 
furnace. If it is convenient for the 
state that a few million citizens die, 
then they must die. Let them starve, 
That has been done within the past 
few years. Or stand them up and shoot 
them. That is still being done. 

But manifestly that cannot be done 
where the philosophy of Christ holds 
sway. There would be too many 
voices to protest and too many strong 
arms to put bite into the protest. 
Human life is sacred in Christ’s sys. 
tem; and while it remains free of 
crime, it cannot be lawfully taken or 
its essential liberties lawfully ham- 
pered even by that authoritative in- 
stitution, the state. If Barabbas is to 
be released, then Jesus must die. 

The balance of these two names 
and the episode they stand for ap- 
pears in every line of the history of 
sin. If Christ is condemned, Barabbas 
must be released. If a state banishes 
religion from society, it releases into 
society a psychology that can be gov- 
erned only by force and terror. If a 
state does not in a practical way 
acknowledge religion, then it grad- 
ually introduces the same problem. 
There can be no enduring patriotism 
in a fatherland which oppresses. 
There can be no honor where con- 
science is fortified not by God but 
only by the policeman. 


6 bbe individual soul is susceptible 
to the same relentless fate. If 
Jesus is condemned by the delib- 
erate verdict of sin, then Barabbas 
is released in the soul in the guise 
of remorse and habit. If God is not 
around to be feared, Barabbas is 
present to be feared. If God is not 
the object of worthy love, Barabbas 
is the object of unworthy love. 
Even Pilate saw the point. It was 
possible from the first that the people 
would win in the case of Christ. But 
that Barabbas should be a vital fac- 
tor in the transaction—that was mad- 
ness. He cried out in exasperation— 
“What will you then that I do with 
Jesus who is called the Christ?” 
The verdict was the verdict which 
evil-doers must eternally pass on 
Christ—“Let Him be crucified.” 
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In the De-Christianized Society of the Present It is Inevitable That There 


Should Be Conflict Between the Church and the World on Institutions 


The Institutional Conttlict 


‘Tre last three articles of this series 
will be by way of summary and 
conclusion: 

In the first of them, which I pre- 
sent herewith, I shall speak of the 
general conflict between the Church 
and the modern world in the mat- 
ter of Institutions. 

In the second, which will follow 
next month, I shall speak of the 
main conflict proceeding from but 
far more important than the con- 
flict. upon Institutions—the conflict 
between the whole spirit of the 
Church and the whole spirit of the 
modern world. 

In my third and last article I shall 
attempt a conclusion of the whole 
and some forecast of the trials which 
presumably lie ahead of us and with 
which, as I believe, a not remote 
future will be filled. 

* ae * 

As to the conflict in the field of 
Institutions: 

First let it be remembered that the 
conflict between the world and the 
Church was in its very origins a con- 
flict of this nature. Such a conflict 
is inherent to the contrasted char- 
acters of the Church on the one hand 
and of any society, such as was the 
old Pagan society or such as is now 
the de-Christianized society of our 
day, and the Church in its midst. 

The difficulties arise insidiously. 
They appear in their beginnings as 
mere misunderstandings; it is only 
gradually that they crystallize and 
harden until they pass into the next 
phase of a general, open and con- 
scious, acknowledged struggle be- 
tween two incompatible things: the 
Church with its claims to Divine 
authority covering all human life 
and a civil society which will not 
admit those claims. 

The position always remains am- 
biguous until a sort of open warfare 
is declared. Each party, and espe- 
cially the secular party, remains long 
convinced that some compromise 
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will ultimately bring peace. The 
secular party in particular is so con- 
vinced of the rational and moderate 
natural quality of its presumptions 
that it becomes more and more be- 
wildered with a resistance in detail 
and in practice to those presump- 
tions. We shall find this mark of 
genuine misunderstanding present in 
the whole affair and remaining in 
sincere bewilderment until it passes 
into the spiritual plane and becomes 
a clean-cut warfare between the 
spirit of the Church and the spirit 
of the world. 

When, in the first centuries of the 
Church’s life, this contrast appeared 
it appeared in the very fashion here 
described. Its advent was insidious; 
the problems posed were rendered 
the more difficult of solution from 
their apparent ambiguity. The non- 
Catholic society—what the gospels 
call “the world’—insisted on what 
seemed to it mere common sense in 
the treating of institutional affairs. 
It thought that resistance to that 
apparently common-sense attitude 
was wanton and ridiculous. 

As the resistance increased it led 
to active hostility. For the Church 
gave to that which the world called 
common sense the name of “perse- 
cution.” The world insisted that 
such a name was monstrously unjust 
and that those who proposed it were 
irrationally obstinate. The Church 
answered: “Your action upon un- 
Christian lines is in effect a chal- 
lenge to my whole life. In doing 
what you do you are killing me: 
and that is what I mean by persecu- 
tion.” 

For instance, the old Pagan society 
took it for granted that all men be- 
ing members of one universal state 
then called “the Empire” must be 
loyal to that state and to its head in 
everything. To adopt another atti- 
tude in any particular was in the 
eyes of the world manifestly sedition. 

The Pagan world said: “One of 
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my ceremonies is offering sacrifice— 
if it be no more than a pinch of in- 
cense—to the divinity of the Empire 
or to the Dea Roma,” the goddess 
symbolizing the authority of im- 
perial Rome. The Catholic (that is, 
the Christian) refused to perform 
this simple rite. He said: “In doing 
so I should acknowledge that the 
empire is divine—I should acknowl- 
edge a mundane authority rival to 
the authority of God, and that I 
cannot do.” 

In the eyes of the Pagan world 
that refusal was merely silly fanati- 
cism. In the eyes of the Catholic it 
was a question of eternal salvation. 
The penalties that followed upon 
such refusal seemed to the civil magis- 
trate an inevitable consequence of 
rebellious folly. He was reluctant to 
impose those penalties at first, but 
there was no way out. He was at 
first astonished; later still more an- 
gered than astonished at finding the 
resistance so strong and increasingly 
strong. In his determination to sup- 
press sedition he was prepared to 
torture and to kill the seditious per- 
son; in his determination to main- 
tain the Faith, the Catholic was pre- 
pared to suffer torture and death. 


BW thnene you have in its original 
example the conflict between the 
Church and a non-Catholic world. 
So it was to proceed in point after 
point, in institution after institu- 
tion, until the only possible solution 
was reached—the establishment of a 
holy Catholic society, the institu- 
tions of which should fully reflect 
the Catholic soul. 

Let us consider in their order the 
main departments of this conflict 
upon institutions. I have already 
dealt with each in its place. I re- 
capitulate them now only to show 
how as a body they enter into the 
great debate. There is the conflict 
upon the institution of the family, 
particularly in connection with mar- 
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riage; there is the conflict upon 
property, its nature, its rights and 
its limits. There is the conflict upon 
sovereignty. 

In each of these departments we 
discover in the very origins of the 
Church a clash, at first sporadic and 
disconnected, slowly growing con- 
nected and universal, between what 
a non-Catholic society expects of all 
its members without exception and 


what the members of the Catholic 
Church and that Church as a whole 
under the authority of its Hierarchy 
can admit. In the matter of the fam- 


ily, the Pagan world had long been 
founded upon the complete authority 
of the father over the whole house- 
hold. This authority included the 
right not only to punish but to kill. 
In time that extreme claim was 
modified but the memory of it re- 
mained, 

The Church from the beginning 
affirmed the ultimate rights of the 
individual. It gave to the authority 
of the family and its head very great 
weight, but not weight of the kind 
or of the degree upon which the old 
Pagan society was founded. Above 
all, it denied the right of the fam- 
ily and its head to forbid or impede 
the entry of any of its members into 
the bosom of the Catholic Church. 

Here was a cause of conflict at 
once. In the eyes of the one party a 
son or daughter insisting upon Bap- 
tism, especially a son or a daughter 
getting themselves baptized unknown 
to the family and its head, was an 
unnatural child. Its action was odi- 
ous and worthy of full repression. In 
the eyes of the Church the action of 
the son or daughter in this matter 
was a sacred right. To impede or 
prevent it by force was abominable. 

So with the other aspect of the 
family where it was the Church that 
was rigid and Pagan society that was 
lax: the matrimonial aspect. The 
non-Catholic old Pagan society took 
divorce for granted. There was in- 
deed a legendary claim that though 
divorce had always been permitted, 
Roman virtue was such that the 
permission had long been needless, 
for it was not acted upon. But in 
reality the moment the matter enters 
the full light of history we find the 
right to divorce and the institution 
of divorce everywhere. They were 
particularly lively (as they are to- 
day) in the wealthier part of society. 

Now the Church denied this right. 
It said that marriage should be 





monogamous and indissoluble. It 
therefore proposed continual excep- 
tion to and resistance against a social 
custom which had the full approval 
of the law. The Church, insisting on 
one wife permanently the wife of 
one husband for life, and denounc- 
ing as intolerable the institution of 
divorce, was at war with the world 
around it. 

This issue became, as we have 
seen, the main social turning point 
during the gradual conversion of 
the Pagan world, and we see it again 
in this our day the main social dis- 
tinction between those of the Faith 
and the increasingly Pagan world 
around us. Our rigidity appears to 
all save ourselves irrationally obsti- 
nate. Their laxity appears to us 
abominable. 

In the matter of property the old 
Pagan world affirmed its absolute 
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“The Pagan world said: ‘One 
of my ceremonies is offering sac- 
rifice—if it be no more than a 
pinch of incense—to the divinity 
of the Empire or to the Dea 
Roma,’ the goddess symbolizing 
the authority of imperial Rome. 
The Catholic (that is, the Chris- 
tian) refused to perform this 
simple rite. He said: ‘In doing 
so I should acknowledge that 
the empire is divine—I should 
acknowledge a mundane au- 
thority rival to the authority of 
God, and that I cannot do.’” 


character. What a man owned he 
owned completely. He could (as the 
strong legal phrase of the time went) 
“use or abuse” it at will, and it ex- 
tended as we know to the person of 
slaves. The owner could leave fertile 
land uncultivated if he chose; he 
could burn his crops; he could de- 
stroy the lives of his slaves at his 
discretion. 

To such a conception of property 
the Church opposed another concep- 
tion: the conception of property not 
absolute but relative to the general 
good of mankind and to the general 
duties of the individual toward his 
fellows. It held that property was a 
stewardship. To that conception the 
Church has always adhered. She 
never denied the right to own slaves, 
but in the course of centuries it was 
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the attitude of the Church towards 
property which gradually turned the 
slave into a half-free Serf and late 
into the fully free peasant. 

The Pagan world, like the modern 
world, would admit no divided al. 
legiance. The subject should accept 
no authority rival to that of the 
State. The Church from the begin. 
ning proclaimed not indeed a dj. 
vided, but a dual allegiance: one to 
the civil authority of the State—the 
other, a higher one, to the supreme 
authority of God and His Church, 

Not all the commands of the State 
must be obeyed, but only all those 
which did not conflict with the com. 
mands of God: and of these the 
Church was the judge. 

Here was conflict as there is con- 
flict arising once more today. Today 
we call the temporal authority “na- 
tional sovereignty.” In the old days 
it was called “imperial authority” or 
“the authority of the Respublica’- 
that is, the authority of a common. 





- wealth which was then co-extensive 


with all the Roman world. Those 
who would not accept such universal 
temporal authority were barbarians 
or rebels. But the Church said: 
“Temporal authority is not abso- 
lute; it is limited by Divine law.” 

So far the conflict appeared in the 
matter of institutions alone. The 
State saw and regretted but did not 
at first very actively oppose an atti- 
tude towards its institutions which 
was not the attitude adopted by 
itself. It saw the possibility of pro- 
tracted friction in this, but it hoped 
that a tolerant spirit might prevent 
that friction passing to extremes. 
The hope was vain. The two ideas 
of a State in which the Church is 
merely tolerated, and of a State es 
sentially Catholic are incompatible, 
and the quarrel passed at last into 
another phase. It became a spiritual 
warfare in which one of the two 
great antagonists would have to give 
way in the end. 

Hence arises the phase of a spirit- 
ual conflict—using that term not to 
mean the individual conflict of the 
inner life but the outward conflict 
between the spirit of the Church and 
the spirit of the world. The two 
antagonists come to know each other, 
to hate each other and at last to 
grapple. Each is determined to de- 
cide which shall be master—Christ or 
anti-Christ. To that profound and 
fundamental conflict I turn in my 
next article. 
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of the pampas. Yet, like every cow 
or bull or horse in the Americas, he 
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introduced bull-fighting into Spain. 
Some wealthy, sport-loving con- 
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quistadore had brought his distant 
grandsire to the New World, per- 
haps for love of the corrida, perhaps 
to strengthen colonial strains. 

\ fighting ancestor of the old bull 
had led a bunch of willing cows and 
yearling bulls right through to the 
Chaco Boreal. There he and his sons 
after him had reigned in peace until 
now, when another war was driving 
the herd back again and raising 
those strange blood instincts that 
went for bovine memory in the thick, 
fierce brain of the old bull. 

Sut even in running away from 
war there was to be no security for 
the herd. As they grazed two morn- 
ings later they suddenly found men 
among them. They had ridden so 
stealthily out of the mists of the 
false dawn that they were mingled 
with the herd before the cattle could 
snuff the wind of them. 

\nd they behaved strangely. They 
did not kill, but always they kept 
the herd on the move, at times actu- 
ally whipping them to a gallop with 
hide-flaying slashes of their short and 
wicked rebenques. 


ie young bulls stamped and 
weaved, the foam of rage flecking 
their muzzles at this coercion of 
their freedom, but the old bull did 
not lift his great head and bellow 
for the charge. The old bull was a 
prey ‘to the oddest instincts. His 
native fury against all who tried 
to dominate him, and _ especially 
men, was tempered by a memory that 
this sort of thing had happened to 
him or his before and was right. 

Not quite right, for where im- 
memorable instinct told him that 
gauchos usually rounded up cattle 
and ran them to fresh pasturages 
with wild yells and cracking of 
whips, there was no happy wildness 
about these riders. They rode as 
secretly and as silently as ghosts, 
and they rode not on the flanks of 
the herd but among them. More, 
even when they came to good grass 
they did not stop, but pressed the 
herd forward relentlessly. 

A rebellious unease filled the old 
bull’s mind, and with reason. He 
and his were being used as a cover 
for slaughter. A band of Bolivians, 
Cholo half-breeds and wild Indians, 
had slipped through the Paraguayan 
battle line and were creeping towards 
the Rio Paraguay, aiming to strike 
panic into their enemies by sacking 
outlying villages and estancias. By 





mixing with the herd they hoped to 
pass as a mere body of range cattle 
crossing the vast distances of the 
pampas. In this way they could strike 
with fire and slaughter and with 
little risk to themselves. 

All day long they drove the herd 
across the savannahs, allowing them 
to graze when there was a chance of 
their being observed, lashing them 
to headlong speed when the coast 
was clear. At night they reached the 
woods near the first of the villages 
they meant to raid. There, driving 
the cattle into a wide glade amid the 
trees, they left three skilled gauchos 
to block the exit gap while the main 
body rode to sack the sleeping vil- 
lage. 

Now more than ever the instincts 
of the old bull warned him that 
something was wrong. He stood well 
away from the herd near the gap, 
pawing the ground, a picture of un- 
ease. The bright Southern moon 
shone on him making him such a 
symbol of black menace that the 
leader of the three gauchos said to 
the others: 

“That is an old and wicked one. 
We shall have trouble from him. 
You two ride between him and the 
herd to hold them if I have to deal 
with him. You can leave him to me, 
I know the ways of bulls.” 

The men had cut him off from the 
herd for more than half an hour 
when that for which the old bull’s 
memory seemed to have been wait- 
ing came. Shrill Indian yells burst 
upon the air, the rattle of shots, then 
screams, and, down the wind, drifted 
the smell of burning and of death. 

He lifted his great head and bel- 
lowed the command for herd flight, 
then, head down, he went at the 
horse and man who barred his way. 
The gaucho expected him. The 
gaucho, as he had said, knew bulls. 
He had no fear of this one. He 
waited almost until the moment of 
impact, swerved his horse, and as 
the old bull thundered by, turned 
nimbly to follow. It was all very 
simple; he would ride his bull until 
he got to his shouder and then shoot 
him through the head with his 
pistol. 

Yes, simple and safe enough with 
an ordinary bull, but the old bull 
was not ordinary. In his brain and 
in his fibres ran the instinct of a race 
of fighters; more, of fighters more 
dangerous than the modern ring 
bulls. The breed that sired him had 
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been trained not to encounter the 
worn-out cab horses and blunt lance; 
of the modern picadores but skillfyl 





knights mounted on blood horsey § 


whose speed and sharp spear mean 
lightning death. 

So, the gaucho treating the old 
animal hike a modern bull, wa 
startled out of his life when the old 
beast abruptly turned in his own 
length like a cat and charged head 
down like a flash of light. The man 
managed to fire his pistol, but it was 
too late. The great head sank 
beneath the belly of his horse, the 
great horns lifted; with a wild 
scream from man and beast both 
went flying over the old bull’s shoul 
der, and the old bull turned again 
and bored. 


eee screams struck panic into his 
companions. They forgot the 
herd, swung their horses towards the 
dying gaucho and both fired at the 
old bull. The mistake was fatal. The 
herd already milling in unrest, had 
heard the old bull’s bellow, had seen 
the gaucho go down and the screams 
and the crack of pistol shots had 
done the rest. In a mad stampede 
they charged for the open, a torrent 
of hoofs and horns that caught the 
two gauchos before they could wheel, 
tossed them down and stamped them 
flat... . In a compact and thunder. 
ing bunch they broke to the pampas 
and roared onward—for before them 
the old bull with blood on his horns 
and wounds in his flanks, yet with 
the fury of victory lifting his old 
limbs on, bellowed them forward. 
That ancient instinct within him 
ordered flight, flight, flight! Only 
great speed and great distance could 
win safety from the slaughter and 
burning going on behind them. On 
and on he led them at a pace faster 
than the Bolivian raiders had ever 
lashed out of them. All night and 
all day he kept the herd running, 
until in the middle of the next night 
they came to the broad waters of the 
Barrera. Even there, it seemed, an- 
cient instinct took hold again, for he 
found the one spot in the steep river 
banks that led down to the ford, 
and, splashing through shallows still 
paved with the stones the long-gone 
Jesuits had put down to carry the 
carts of their vanished Arcadia, 
crossed to the San Pedro ranges. 
Arthur Powell, Mayodomo of the 
San Pedro estancia, found them graz- 
ing next morning when _ riding 
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rounds with Ethel his wife and Pan- 
chito, his capataz of gauchos. Arthur 
Powell was startled but inclined to 
regard this new herd as a gift from 
the gods, for though Panchito spoke 
contemptuously of them as un- 
branded wild crillos, Arthur said: 

“They're good army beef anyhow. 
It will save us shipping our better 
breeds to the Paraguayan H.Q. We 
can keep our own beasts separate in 
the potrero and sell these. Yes, I call 
it a stroke of luck.” 

“Me, I do not like it,” Panchito 
scowled. “There is that of bad omen 
about these beasts. Me, I fear.” 

“They don’t look so fearsome,” 
Ethel laughed. “Why they seem 
thoroughly at home. Watch that old 
bull there at the salt lick, he might 
have been doing it for years instead 
of roaming the wilds.” 

“It is that old bull I do not like. 
He is a wise and cunning one, yet 
he, like the rest, is worn and spent 
as though something had overdriven 
him. And those wounds in his flanks, 
I do not think horns made them.” 

“What else could?” Arthur asked, 
but he looked sharply at Panchito. 
The capataz was almost pure-bred 
Guarani and had a knowledge of 
things beyond a white man’s under- 
standing. 

“There is war over there—from 
where their trail leads.” Panchito’s 
head jerked in the direction of Bo- 
livia. “War means bullets, and I 
think bullets made those wounds in 
that old bull.” 

“War, yes,” Arthur Powell said 
anxiously, “but many miles away 
from us. Nothing to fear.” 

“Many miles away, but that old 
bull looks as if he had run many 
miles, traveled far and without stop- 
ping because of fear at his heels.” 

“At his heels? You mean—a raid- 
ing party?” Arthur Powell gasped. 
“But that’s nonsense. We're too far 
behind the front.” 

“Raiders travel fast if they get 
through the front,” Panchito said. 

“You've heard something?” Ar- 
thur Powell stared at him anxiously. 
He was suddenly realizing how lone- 
ly the San Pedro estancia was, and 
his own responsibility. It wasn’t only 
Ethel, who had come out to marry 
him only ten months ago, but there 
were all the men and women on his 
estate, all the men, women and chil- 
dren of the village of San Pedro just 
beyond the estancia. As Mayodomo 
he was responsible for all these lives. 








Men fired and yelled in their panic, and strove to wrench their horses round and free 


“Arthur,” Ethel said quickly, “‘is 
there danger?” 

“Have you heard anything, Pan- 
chito?” the Englishman demanded. 

“No, I have heard nothing. 

But I feel. . . . There is something 
wrong. I can feel it from those cri/los 
there. I am afraid, me.” 

“Stuff,” Arthur said more heartily 
than he felt. “Feeling means noth- 
ing. We're much too far away from 
the fighting. We’ve nothing to fear, 
my dear.” 

Logically they hadn’t, and like 
men who know their position is 
otherwise desperate, he let himself 
be persuaded by that. He knew some- 
thing of these wild Cholo riders; 
they were as pitiless as any other 
denizen of the jungle, and if they 
attacked they’d wipe out everyone, 
men, women, children—and Ethel, 


for they were too few and too far 
removed from help to put up a de- 
fense. Even Panchito knew that; he 





said with the stoicism of the Indian 
“The Nandesy gau (Great Mother 
of God) protect us. There is nothing 
else.” 

There was nothing else, unless 
they counted the old bull. The old 
bull, stiff and spent, was a prey to 
a strange turmoil of instincts. He 
was glad beyond all imagining of 
being in this green place where grass 
was sweeter than any he had cropped, 
for it was as though he had come 
home. All this seemed a part of a 
distant past—the salt-lick, the rub- 
bing posts so convenient to itching 
backs, the water ready for thirsty 
muzzles in troughs. Sometime he or 
his must have lived on these ranges 
in happiness. 

Happy and yet not happy; there 
were mingled odd blood memories 
of things that had spoiled it all. 
Noise and fear and the scent of 
death creeping through the night, 
and a queer dream memory of a wild 
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charge to get free over the flat stones 
of this very ford. Had it happened 
to him or merely been passed with 
the blood of his strain? Whatever it 
was, it maintained a disturbance in 
his veins where all should have been 
content. 

Riding their rounds on the follow- 
ing night Arthur Powell and Pan- 
chito reined in to watch him as he 
stood by the ford, his scarred old 
head raised and snuffing the breeze, 
his restless hoofs pawing the turf. 

“No, me, I do not like it,” Pan- 
chito said. “He knows something, 
that old one. Look how he has his 
herd bunched together; he is ready 
for something. No, like him I am not 
happy.” 

\rthur Powell watching the cattle 
was not happy either, but he said 
boldly: “What can he feel, an old 
dumb animal? We are perfectly 
safe.” Yet he ended: “And if we 
aren't, what can we do?” 

“Nothing at all,” Panchito said, 
resignedly. “Even if we fight they 
burn the house we are in about us. 
That is their way.” 

\rthur Powell was sick at heart, 
for he had his wife and the women 
and children on his mind. He went 
back to his house and examined his 
weapons, but privately; he did not 
want io frighten Ethel. For Ethel 
was in good spirits. 

‘How is that dear old bull?” she 
asked. “I’ve been thinking of him all 
day and his strange coming—I'm sure 
he brings us luck.” 

Arthur Powell tried to answer 
lightly, he was feeling that the old 
bull had probably brought them 
death, but it was not good to men- 
tion that. 

But perhaps after all, women like 
bulls, are wiser in their instincts, for 
even as Ethel spoke the old bull was 
guarding the ford. Night had quick- 
ened all those quivering blood 
memories within him. As he shuffled 
along the high bank above the river 
it seemed to him that he was once 
again doing what he or his had done 
before. 

He patrolled the high bank, not 
pawing the earth now but walking 
softly, his hoary muzzle raised to 
snuff the night, something more than 
hearing making keen his dulled old 
ears. Close to the ford his herd was 
bunched. The uneasiness of his spirit 
had communicated itself to them. 


They were ready to act instantly on 
his bellow. 





The night was moon-bright and 
very quiet, so bright and quiet that 
the raiding Cholos were more than 
ever careful as they crept towards 
the ford. They were gloating in anti- 
cipation of their surprise. San Pedro 
was a considerable place; there was 
a large estancia there, too; to raze it 
to the ground would be a great 
stroke. 

What gave them away they never 
knew, perhaps nothing—for they 
were too skilled as riders to betray 
themselves. But suddenly the old 
bull swerved in his walk and ap- 
peared on the high bank above the 
ford. 

As he stared down at the mass of 
horsemen bunched and creeping 
through the shallows, it seemed to 
him that the whole thing had hap- 
pened before—so the Paulistas had 
crept upon the settlement years ago, 
counting on the height of the bank 
to screen them from their victims 
until the moment to strike. 


_ into that mind the ancient 
picture took shape—the stealthy 
killers creeping almost to the ramp, 
then an outbreak of shouts and shots 
behind him and he and his herd, 
startled into life, suddenly charging 
in mass down the ramp into the 
ford, onto the attackers. . . .There 
were no shouts or shots now, yet 
the memory of the thing was so 
vivid that the old bull seemed to 
hear them, to feel the goad and fear 
of them. He lifted his old head in a 
tremendous bellow and_ plunged 
down the slope to the ford. 

His herd ready for his command, 
heard and charged after him. ‘They 
poured down the steep incline lead- 
ing to the water in a compact bunch, 
the high banks hemming them close 
turned them into a solid torrent. 
The first Cholo horsemen were prac- 
tically leaving the water when the 
mass struck them. Nothing living 
could face that pent-up rush of en- 
raged beasts hurling downhill at 
them. 

Under the terrific Niagara of 
horns and hoofs the raiders went 
down, were pulped, scattered, tossed 
out of the shallows into the deep, 
swept back across the ford. Men fired 
and yelled in their panic, and strove 
to wrench their horses round and 
free. But mass was meeting mass and 
there was no room for maneuver and 
the mass of bulls and cows had 
weight, pace and momentum hehind 
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them. They drove over the Cholos 
like a tank over infantry. In a matter 
of moments the raiders were crushed 
under foot, wiped out, with only a 
few lone and lucky riders galloping 
back towards Bolivia as though an 
army of fiends were on their heels, 

And with them galloped the herd 
of crillo cattle, or what was left of 
them, for, as with their fathers be. 
fore them, they too were scattering 
and bolting to the shelter of the 
wilds once more. 

The noise brought Arthur Powell 
and his wife riding to the ford. They 
found Panchito already there. He 
was standing on the high bank of 
the river staring down at the ford, 
where the water ran dark in the 
bright moonlight about the humped 
masses of men and _ beasts that 
strewed the river, almost obstruct- 
ing it from bank to bank. 

“It is funny,” he said. “These 
crillo cattle they have saved us. You 
see how it happened. These damn 
Cholos they come creeping across to 
kill us but the crillos got wind of 
them and charged in fright down the 
bank and stamped them out . . . just 
went right over them, trampling 
them flat. Yet it is funny, for you see 
they came against the wind, how 
could the herd have smelt them?” 

“Or charged them?” Arthur Powell 
wanted to know. “Cattle don't 
charge mounted men like that as a 
rule.” 

“That is also funny, as you say,” 
Panchito agreed. “They do not .of 
themselves, yet it has been told to 
me that in the days of my grand- 
father’s grandfathers that was how 
we fought our enemies. When the 
Paulistas came against our settle- 
ments, the Guarani would let the 
enemy get well onto the fords, then 
with shouts and shots drive their 
cattle over the river bank on top of 
them crushing and smashing them. 
It is very queer these cattle have 
done the same. Perhaps it was that 
old bull; he was wise and terrible.” 

“I know it was the old bull,” Ethel 
cried. “I knew he meant luck for 
us. 

Perhaps the old bull had, and if 
so he had fulfilled his destiny, for 
now he was dead. His trampled body 
lay in the stream amid a welter of 
broken men and horses his great 
horns had swept off their feet in the 
first smash of the rush. He had died 
content, for he had died as his in- 
stincts commanded. 
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The Bishop Jots It Down 
By MOST REV. FRANCIS CLEMENT 
KELLEY, D.D. 

He is a courageous man who 
writes his autobiography, because 
the likelihood is so apt to be realized 
that unless gifted with foresight 
savoring of prophecy it is difficult 
to fit self and men and events into 
their proper historical perspective. 
He is a brave man who tells the 
world his ideas about persons and 
their contributions to life, many of 
whom may be still alive, or who 
stirs the ashes of quieted memories 
about those who rest in death far re- 
moved from the opinions of men, 
which really count so little in eter- 
nity. He is a fearless man who 
reckons the possible results of his 
words and still permits them to go 
into print, with the certain knowl- 
edge that motives and intentions can 
be so easily misunderstood. 

Counting the costs, as indeed he 
did, and mindful of the sage advice 
of Horace: “you may correct what in 
your closet lies; if published, it ir- 
revocably flies,” the Bishop not only 
jotted down, but very fortunately for 
his readers, published. He thereby 
afforded many pleasant moments for 
even the chance peruser of his book. 
Future American Church historians 
will find in its pages many choice 
items of information, which only a 
retentive memory could store and a 
facile pen so well record. 

The Church Extension Society, a 
movement which the Lord Himself 
thought big enough to impress with 
His own special trade-mark, the 
cross, well deserves to have its his- 
torical background written by one 
who under God was primarily re- 
sponsible for its splendid work in 
the field of home missions. 

Mexico and its affairs of Church 
and State, such enigmas to the aver- 
age American, have been set forth in 
language calculated to win not only 
sympathy for our close neighbor, but 
admiration for many of its ecclesias- 
tical leaders, men of heroic mold 


well worthy of a high rank among 
the athletes of Christ. 

The Lateran Treaty, the fate of 
missionary activity after the World 
War in India and in the conquered 
German territories, become so many 
pivotal points in a narrative which 
verifies again the truth of the some- 
what trite aphorism, that truth is 
stranger than fiction. 

However, the book must be read 
to be enjoyed. Fine writing, fully 
tinged with both the editor’s sense 
of the climactic and the reader’s need 
of lightening humor, with a fine 
sense of reserve which evidences a 
fulsome appreciation of justice in 
praise and charity in condemnation, 
characterizes the Bishop’s Jottings. 
The volume is a vignette of a busy 
life, full in the true Christian ac- 
ceptance of the term, shaded off 
gradually with the lesson, unex- 
things for God, if only the talents 
pressed indeed, that where there is 
a will there is a way to do great 
received from the Almighty, be they 
few or many, are used to the fullest 
extent of their divine capabilities— 
which are endless. 

Harper & Brothers, New York. $3.00. 


Beyond Politics 
By CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


Man’s corporate life is normally 
inspired by religion and welded to- 
gether by a resultant common cul- 
ture. When this is so, man is at 
peace with the world, even though 
there may be considerable agitation 
about the details of life. Such was 
the society of Medieval Christen- 
dom, whence modern civilization has 
sprung. 

In Beyond Politics Mr. Dawson 
continues his analyses of the evolu- 
tion of that society, as it continued 
to progress materially and fall apart 
spiritually after the Renaissance, the 
Reformation and the Industrial 
Revolution. The resultant confusion 
gives rise to a reaction. “What is 
happening today is a change in the 
whole structure of the modern 
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world.” As the spiritual confusion 
increases, and man becomes more 
dissatisfied, the reaction tends to be- 
come more and more profound. So 
it is that: “Problems that a century 
ago were regarded as purely politi- 
cal, became economic in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, and 
during the present century have be- 
come sociological and _ psychological 
ones. 

And what is man doing to solve 
these problems? “Granted the scan- 
dal of Christian disunion and the 
failure of the Church to mould and 
inspire the subordinate categories of 
social life, it was inevitable that 
men should seek satisfaction else- 
where, in a community that was 
wider than that of the sect, and 
deeper and richer than that of the 
secular state.” The tendency itself 
is good, perhaps divinely inspired, 
though by the time the impulse 
passes through human channels, it 
becomes cloyed with error and 
malice. 

Such is the preponderant theme 
underlying the five brilliant and 
profound essays that go to make up 
Beyond Politics. The book is really 
a continuation of the author’s Re- 
ligion and the Modern State. He 
pushes his analyses further, and of- 
fers suggestions for meeting the 
problems. 

Sheed and Ward, New York. $1.50. 


America—Look at Spain 
By MERWIN K. HART 


This book is both important and 
interesting. It embodies the _first- 
hand impressions of a Protestant 
gentleman who refused to swallow 
the misrepresentations of Christian 
Spain which appeared in the secular 
press. Mr. Hart, President of the 


New York State Economic Council, 
motored through Franco’s Spain. On 
every side he saw new housing 
projects, hospitals, sanitoria, clinics, 
dietetic kitchens and the charitable 
centers of the Auxilio Social. He was 
impressed by the dignity, charm and 
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generosity of the Spanish character. 
In fine, he became an enthusiastic 
admirer of Christian Spain. 

For this reason, one may confi- 
dently expect that a number of ver- 
bal inaccuracies will be cleared up 
in a subsequent edition of this valu- 
able study. It is a misnomer, for ex- 
ample, to speak of the Popular Ac- 
tion party of José Maria Gil Robles 
as “Catholic Action.” The latter is 
the participation of the laity in the 
apostolic ministry of the Bishops and 
priests. The organization founded 
and led by Gil Robles was political. 
As such it had no hierarchical direc- 
tion or control, as would be neces- 
sary in the case of Catholic Action. 

It is a mistake to claim that “the 
Guernica bombing tale was com- 
pletely untrue.” Part of the damage 
at Guernica, as has frequently been 
pointed out by Dr. Joseph F. Thorn- 
ing, was done by the Nationalist air 
force. What the Leftists try to over- 
look is that the bulk of the destruc- 
tion (cf. the report of a competent 
air officer, Wing-Commander Archi- 
bald James, M.P., in the Times 
(London), December 14, 1937, and 
The New York Times, December 26, 
1937) was wrought by dynamite and 
gasoline planted by the Anarchists 
in their retreat from the Basque 
Holy City. The text is interesting: 
“The destruction of many places 
upon evacuation, such as Guernica, 
is on a different footing, and may be 
excused as an act of war.” Mr. Hart 
will probably want to include this 
quotation in his revised volume. And 
then every reader will ask himself 
this question: “Who evacuated 
Guernica anyway?” Certainly not 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco, 
whose legions usually advanced, 
while the Leftists were in retreat. 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. $2.50. 


What is Economics? 
By E. J. ROSS 


If you do not know the answer, or 
have only a vague idea, read this 
concise survey. Miss Ross has spe- 
cialized in Economics for some fif- 
teen years, and is certainly qualified 
to answer this question. Here is an 
accurate, readable account of man’s 
activities in connection with Con- 
sumption, Production, Distribution 
and the Exchange of Wealth. Each 
of these problems is treated in a 
separate chapter. 

That the whole question of In- 





terest and Profits “needs careful con- 
sideration and some measure of re- 
form” is a conclusion with which 
most will agree. This is typical of 
the author’s conservative viewpoint. 
“It is wise to realize that to change 
a system in a hurry, may involve a 
violent revolution, which few of us 
would welcome; a far better course 
would be to do all possible to im- 
prove the good features of our times, 
and try gradually to abolish those 
characteristics which seem to us un- 
desirable.” 

In the concluding chapter, “Mod- 
ern-Day Problems and Reforms,” 
Miss Ross gives us a fine synopsis of 
Socialism, Communism, Fascism, Co- 
operation, Distributism, Corporatism 
and the NRA. 

In concluding, the author reminds 
us that while reform of our economic 
institutions is a radical need, a 
change of heart is needed by man 
before any economic reform can be 
socially effective. Unless selfishness, 
profit seeking and greed give place 
to a degree of brotherly love, the 
problems confronting us may be 
changed by a new system, but will 
not be eradicated. 


Bruce Publishing Company, Mil kee, Wis. $2.00. 





How Firm a Foundation? 
By WILLIS DWIGHT NUTTING 


Must an educated Catholic do vio- 
lence to his reason in order to re- 
tain his belief in the Supernatural? 
Has “Modern Thought,” Science, 
Higher Criticism (all spelled with 
capitals), precluded any possibility 
of there being a supernatural world? 
“Of course!” answers the modern 
“intellectual.” And unthinking col- 
lege students echo “Of course!” 

Mr. Nutting is properly annoyed 
at this easy assurance. In this book 
he seeks a true answer to both ques- 
tions by examining the second. He 
explains clearly the Cartesian meth- 
od, which has been the most influ- 
ential basis of modern thought. He 
unfolds its development, and shows 
how its spirit, in philosophy, science, 
history and biblical criticism in- 
evitably became incompatible with 
the notion of a supernatural world. 
At the same time, he points out the 
logical blunders in the first prin- 
ciples of the system that vitiate or 
render suspect any results that fol- 
low. With clear logic and strong ar- 
gument that will appeal to one’s 
native common sense, he establishes 
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that the structure of modern “knowl. 
edge,” built by the Cartesian meth. 
od, rests on no firmer a foundation 
than sand. It offers, therefore, no 
valid reason for rejecting the Super. 
natural. 

We urge the student of non-Cath. 
olic colleges especially—to whom the 
book is addressed—to read it care 
fully. It will contribute mightily to 
the critical discernment that is s 
necessary to those exposed to “mod. 
ern” education. 

Sheed and Ward, New York. 








$1.75. 


Preface to Statecraft 
By DESMOND FITZGERALD 


Here is a book written by a man 
able for the task. For Mr. Fitzgerald 
is at once a practical statesman and 
a competent and informed thinker, 
The work he presents is the product 
of these combined talents. 

It is not a book of facts, but rather 
a well-ordered storehouse of sound 
political and economic principles, 
which the student of | statecraft 
should welcome. In fact it is a con- 
centrated treatise of Thomistic Polit. 
ical Science. 

The book is made up of five 
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chapters entitled; “Society a Work 
of Reason,” “Authority,” “Justice,” 
“Hierarchy” and “Conclusion.” 
These chapters progressively set 
forth the principles according to 
which any civil society, whatever be 
its form, should function, 

Mr. Fitzgerald demonstrates that 
Society is a work of reason, and not 
the result of some blind force, and 
that the end of society is the com- 
mon good. The principle that au- 
thority comes from God is ably de- 
fended in the second chapter. 
Though immeasurably dignified and 
sanctioned by this divine origin, au- 
thority is at the same time limited. 
These limitations are the Eternal 
Law, and the common good. 

In the fourth chapter the author 
establishes the harmonious order of 
Person, Family and Society. He dex- 
terously handles the problem of 
private ownership of property, dis- 
proving the exaggerated Communist 
theory of community of property. 
But at the same time, he emphasizes 
that property should aid a// men in 
the attainment of their final end. 
The final chapter presents many im- 
portant corollaries. The most funda- 
mental of course is the necessity of 
religion in the soundly constituted 
state. 

This book is not merely another 
good book. It is the work of a man 
who is a philosopher and a states- 
man, with a truly Catholic Weltan- 
schauung. 

Sheed & Ward, New York. $1.50. 


The Violent Take it by Storm 
By DOROTHY MacKINDER 


Charm, beauty and a delicate can- 
dor are evident in the pages of The 
Violent Take it by Storm. Paloma, 
a street urchin of easy virtue, be- 
comes one of the most celebrated 
actresses and mistresses of Spain. 
When she reaches the peak of emi- 
nence she shuts her ears to the teas- 
ings of popular applause and the 
pleadings of a worn-out Duke, ges- 
tures aside her career and with the 
Latin energy and enthusiasm which 
hates half measures, yields up her 
life in cloistered service to God. 

Father Las Alva is insinuated into 
the career of Paloma. In her early 
years his kindly Christian interest 
had been her only stimulant to vir- 
tue and decency. The inspiration of 
the Padre whose heart loved God 
served through the years as the only 


protection to what timid little flame 
of piety and faith remained in her 
heart. But later years revealed that 
Father Las Alva was no longer a 
man who loved the living God but 
a man who loved a lifeless Cathe- 
dral. This realization served Paloma 
to take thought of herself and the 
loveless Father Las Alva and so to 
consecrate her life to the God of all 
love. 

While there are candors with re- 
gard to the humanities there are de- 
lighting mystical implications in 
The Violent Take it by Storm. It 
reminds us of the eternal validity of 
the truth that “God can _ write 
straight with very crooked lines.” 
Sheed & Ward, New York. $2.00. 


The Good Pagan’s Failure 
By ROSALIND MURRAY 

There is a new star in the firma- 
ment of Catholic writers. The Good 
Pagan’s Failure spells Rosalind Mur- 
ray’s success. Her Apologia is not the 
ordinary product of the book mar- 
ket. It is unique, extraordinary. The 
reader is led to admire the analytic 
powers of her logical mind, the may- 
tery with which she unfolds her 
great ideas, and withal the unassum- 
ing grace of her style. 

Miss Murray was brought up in 
the atmosphere of liberal humanism 
associated with the name of her 
celebrated father, Professor Gilbert 
Murray. Some years ago she became 
a Catholic and here writes her 
Apologia. With the delicate sym- 
pathy and kindness of one who was 
blind, but who now sees, Miss Mur- 
ray enters the institution of Human- 
ism, where blind lead blind, and 
gives them a hand, seeking to clear 
up the main lines of misunderstand- 
ing between the blind and those who 
see. 

The Good Pagan is the cultivated 
gentleman of the élite, governing 
class of Europe. He retains the Chris- 
tian Ethic, but rejects God. Conse- 
quently his world attitude differs es- 
sentially from that of the good 
Christian. His redeeming qualities 
are his good will, and love of truth. 
On this ground the author makes 
her approach. 

The Good Pagan civilization is 
roughly the liberal, rational enlight- 
enment. This is the civilization that 
has failed, not the Christian civiliza- 
tion. In a striking contrast, mass 
enthusiasm is depicted centering 
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around the saint in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and the film star in the 
twentieth. Thus the author shows 
how public opinion has swung from 
other-worldly to worldly ideals. 

In the face of present dangers 
Good Pagans would stop old quar- 
rels and join in a United Front with 
Catholics, provided they could still 
be free to differ in certain things. 
But they are met with rebuff from a 
Catholic world that requires totali- 
tarian surrender. Such refusal is a 
new source of misunderstanding. 
The author points out that our dif- 
ference with them lies in our per- 
sonal attitude to life. 

In the last section of the book 
entitled “‘Barbarization”, Miss Mur- 
ray sticks the Good Pagan at his own 
guns. Temporal welfare in_ this 
world is his test of “good”. The au- 
thor makes her case that even 
temporal welfare does depend ultim- 
ately upon belief in God. Light- 
heartedly, Pagan iconoclasts have 
taken away from the poor man the 
supernatural life, the divine Love 
by which he lived, and they have 
no notion of what they destroyed. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $2.40. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


THE BOOK OF JONA 
By REV. T. E. BIRD 

The Westminster Version of the 
Sacred Scriptures has been enriched 
by the addition of this book, with 
notes and commentary by Rev. T. E. 
Bird. This is the shortest of the Old 
Testament books, but it contains 
one of the most striking lessons, viz., 
that God is not the God of the 
Hebrews only, but of all men, and 
that He will have mercy on all. Jona 
is also one of the types of the Risen 
Saviour. No particular difficulty is 
found in his being swallowed alive 
by a “great fish.” 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $.75 


CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTIONS OF 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 
Translated by REV. JOSEPH B. COLLINS, S.S. 

\ very definite impetus has been 
given to the teaching of religion 
with the advent of St. Thomas’ Cate- 
chetical Instructions. This work, 
hitherto little known, except to 
scholars, is now to be had for the 
first time in an English translation. 
The monumental Summa of the 


Angelic Doctor, a terra incognita to 
most laymen, is to be found here in 
microcosmic form. 

It is unnecessary to emphasize the 





merits of this volume—it is by St. 
Thomas Aquinas. With his usual 
simplicity and profundity he here 
explains in the medieval catechetical 
manner, the basic teachings of the 
Church. 

Dr. Collins is to be complimented 
for his priestly initiative and pains- 
taking care in producing a scholarly 
translation and commentary of a 
book which will prove to be an 
inestimable aid to the laity and 
teachers of religion for the preserva- 
tion and propagation of the Faith. 
Joseph F. Wagner, New York. $2.25. 


A CATHOLIC LOOKS AT 
ROSICRUCIANISM 


By REV. HUBERT VECCHIERELLO, 0.F.M. 

You may have noticed those in- 
triguing ads (many of them in repu- 
table magazines, too) which make 
cryptic statements about the “secret 
knowledge” possessed by a certain 
group called Rosicrucians, which 
knowledge, they claim, has been 
withheld for centuries from the 
“masses,” but which will be di- 
vulged to a select few upon certain 
conditions. The benefits implied by 
the possession of this “arcane” of 
Knowledge are truly marvelous. 

Who are the Rosicrucians, what 
must be thought of their preten- 
sions, what are the dangers attached 
to this sect? Father Vecchierello an- 
swers these and other questions in 
his book. Catholics who desire au- 
thentic information about the sect 
and who want to know how to re- 
sist their wiles should read it. It 
would certainly be very interesting 
to read the financial statement of 
this group. 


St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $0.25. 


THE MAN WHO KILLED HITLER 

The Man Who Killed Hitler is 
pure fiction. It claims to be neither 
history nor propaganda. Yet the 
events narrated are strikingly typical 
if not factual: they could and may 
yet take place. In less than a hun- 
dred pages the author reveals an 
intimate knowledge of the terror and 
psychological depression that ham- 
pers the spirit of a once carefree peo- 
ple. The style is vivid without ever 
becoming gruesome. The arrange- 
ment of the plot is superb. 

Whether or not this book is 
propaganda remains beyond the ken 
of this reviewer. It is certain, how- 
ever, that it does rob Adolf Hitler 
of his aureola. 

George Palmer Putnam, Hollywood. $1.25. 
Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


THE ‘f SIGN 
BROTHER ANDRE, C.S.C. 
By REV. HENRI-PAUL BERGERON, C.S.c, 


An _ extraordinary personality js 


here presented to the reader in all its: 


natural and supernatural charm, 
Brother André’s St. Joseph’s Oratory 
on Mt. Royal, Montreal, has long 
since become an institution for the 
Catholics of the entire North Ameri- 
can continent, not to say of the en- 
tire world. The many thousands who 
from personal contact treasure the 
living image of the “Miracle-man” 
will eagerly read, enjoy and profit 
by this simple, candid and instruc. 
tive narrative of Brother André’s 
interior and exterior life. 

Benziger Bros., New York. $2.00. 


EUGENICAL STERILIZATION 
By REV. ANTOINE D’ESCHAMBAULT, D.D. 
Father Antoine D’Eschambault, of 
St. Boniface, Manitoba, has lectured 
and written against eugenical sterili- 
zation as an unwarranted and im- 
moral violation of fundamental 
human rights. He was. instrumental 
in obtaining the defeat of a bill to 
legalize sterilization. In this book 
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(147 pages) he has drawn out his 
arguments in greater detail and in 
a clear and convincing matter. It 
may be obtained from the author 
for $1.25, net. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
By G. K. CHESTERTON 

This new edition of G. K.’s Auto- 
biography should be welcomed by 
the reading public. Now available 
at a reduced price, it is still the same 
priceless record of one of the mental 
giants of our era. 

Not to have read Chesterton’s own 
account of himself is to have missed 
one of the strangest and sublimest 
autobiographies ever written. Per- 
haps the neophyte in Chestertoniana 
should read his Autobiography first, 
as a key to the man and his thought. 
After this initial baptism, one is well 
on the way toward becoming a con- 
firmed convert to Chesterton's writ- 
ings. 

During his lifetime he bestrode 
the intellectual world like a Colossus 
(and as he would say, also physical- 
ly); only the acid test of time will 
determine his undisputed status as a 
classic. However, we of this day may 
read him on the safe presumption 
that his writing will endure, for his 
Autobiography and other writings 
reveal to us one of those curious 
specimens which sprout at rare in- 
tervals in the vineyard of knowledge 
—the genius. His indubitable claim 
to literary immortality will ultimate- 


ly be based upon the fact that in him 
were fused two components which 
are always found together in a great 
soul—humility, and a love of Truth. 
This led him to the Catholic Church 
and gave to her probably the great- 
est mind since Newman. 

Sheed & Ward, New York. $1.50. 


NEW CATHOLIC MAGAZINES 
Newcomers in the field of Catholic 
literature in the United States are 
four publications. The Catholic 
Life is a quarterly by the Oblates of 
St. Francis de Sales. It justly hopes 
“ta add some modest but effective” 
part to solving today’s spiritual 
strife. With such an illustrious jour- 
nalistic patron as St. Francis de 
Sales, it should look to the future 
with confidence. (Oblates of St. 
Francis de Sales—907 Michigan Ave., 
Washington, D. €.—$1.00 a year). 
In eleven issues a year the Oblates 
of Mary Immaculate are presenting 
The Oblate World. So little is 
known in this country of these 
frontiersmen of Christ that many 
Americans will be astounded at the 
scope of this Congregation’s mission- 
arv activities. The first issue is a 
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promise of other interesting num- 
bers to come. (The Oblate World— 
Holy Wood, Essex, N. Y.—$1.00 a 
year). 

With its June issue The Catholic 
Woman’s World makes its debut. 
Attractively modern in its appear- 
ance, it seeks to express Catholic 
thought from the feminine view- 
point. The sprightly touch, evident 
in articles and departments, is a 
welcome asset. Doubtless this new 
medium of Catholic thought will 
unearth new talent to add to the 
growing list of Catholic authors. 
While the method of carrying over 
articles may be done with one eye 
open for future advertising, it is not 
an aid to easy reading. (Marygrove 
College — Detroit, Mich.—$2.50 a 
year). 

A distinct contribution to. phi- 
losophical thought is the speculative 
quarterly review, The Thomist, pub- 
lished by the Dominican Fathers. Be- 
neath the surface of confusing issues 
are principles and ideological loyal- 
ties which are more far-reaching in 
their influence than most persons 
realize. This quarterly, by its nature, 
has a limited appeal but the good it 
will do cannot be circumscribed by 
the number of its subscribers. (Sheed 
& Ward, N. Y.—$4.00 a year). 

A new format and a new title have 
transformed the La Salette Mission- 
ary into Our Lady’s Missionary. The 
change is a decided improvement. 
(Altamont, N. Y.—S1.00 a year). 





Nazareth College and Academy 


Nazareth, Kentucky 
A distinctive Catholic school whose pur- 
pose is to make Christ the supreme reality in 
the lives of its students. A distinctly home 
school in which the student body is limited. 
126th year. 


Address the Dean, Box A, Nazareth, Kentucky 
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ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 
Conducted by the Religious of the Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus. A College for Catholic Women. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania with power to confer Degrees in Arts, Sciences 
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New Rochelle, New York 
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Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
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EFFective college preparation under 
Brothers -. the Christian School. Small 
classes. Well-equipped buildings on 167- 
acre Long Island estate. Pool and ocean 
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ARCHCUNFHRATERNITY 


of the Sacred Passion of Jesus Christ 


“Thou Hast Given Me Gall 
and Vinegar” 


1, WAS THE CUSTOM to give those condemned to be crucified 
some refreshment to uphold them in their pains. The two thieves 
are given pure wine to drink, but to Jesus is given wine mixed 
with gall. The Prophets had foretold this—that the Messiah 
should be fed with gall by His beloved people. It is all done in 
order to mock at Him and torment Him, pretending pity so as 
to indulge cruelty. And so in every sense of the word He is ren- 


dered a Man of Sorrows. 


O my Jesus! I should wish to do nothing but weep in contem- 
plating Thy bitter Passion. But as I have no tears, I give Thee 
at least what I have—a feeling of sympathy and compassion, in 
seeing Thee become a fool for me, so derided in Thy wisdom, 
so embittered in Thy sweetness. This wine which is giver Thee 
mixed with gall is my faith spoiled by my wicked life; Sacra- 
ments and prayer which I offer Thee with tepidity and sloth; 
good works which I perform with vainglory, envy, and hypoc- 


risy. 


The gall which embitters Thy mouth is my gluttony, seek- 


ing, as I do, in eating and drinking, more to satisfy my sensuality 


than my necessity. 


O King of glory, pardon my wickedness through which shines 
with the more splendor Thy most loving kindness. I grieve for 
my ingratitude, since in so many of Thy graces, and principally 
in the Eucharistic Sacrifice, Thou givest me honey, and in return 
| give Thee gall. Ah! help me to overcome my malice by Thy 
goodness, and through the most bitter gall, which Thou tastest, 


make me 


St. MicHAEL’s MONASTERY, 
Union City, N. J. 


taste the precious sweets of Thy love. 


FATHER RAYMUND, C.P., 
DirREcCTOR GENERAL 


Special Notice 


The Certificate of Membership in the Archconfraternity of 
the Passion will be sent to members who request it. 


GEMMA’Ss LEAGUE UF PRAYER 


Bxessep Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, 
Italy, is the patron of this League. 

Its purpose is to pray for the 
conversion of the millions of 
pagan souls in the Passionist Mis- 
Hunan, China, and to 
obtain spiritual comfort and 
strength for our devoted mission- 
aries. One should have the gen- 
eral intention of offering these 
prayers for the spread of Christ’s 
Kingdom in China. 

\ll requests for leaflets, and all 
correspondence relating to Gem- 
ma’s League should be addressed 
to Gemma’s League, in care of 
Tue Sign, Union City, New Jersey. 


sions in 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY 
For the Month of July, 1939 


ee ar 41 
Masses Heard 


sae eeteeeeeeeees 20,937 
Holy Communions ........... 24,915 
Visits to B. Sacrament ........ 53,019 
Spiritual Communions ....... 48,132 
Benediction Services .......... 14,129 
Sacrifices, Sufferings .......... 47,059 
Stations of the Cross .:....... 19,611 
Visits to the Crucifix ......... 24,365 
Beads of the Five Wounds .... 4,466 
Offerings of PP. Blood ........ 25,904 
Vie te Our Lady ...:....5.:. 19,956 
| ME ee aa 29,167 
Beads of the Seven Dolors..... 4.422 
Esactilatory Prayers ........... 1,215,568 
Hours of Study, Reading...... 50,721 
BOUTS CE 2OOOP ..05.-:....... 12,110 
Acts of Kindness, Charity ..... 20,660 
MU I, 64.5 60s o's rn 6.355: 112,755 
Prayers, Devotioms ........... 64,467 
Hioudss of Silence ............. 21,161 
er eee 88,708 
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Restrain Not Grace 
From the Bead 


(Ecelus, 7:37) 
Kindly remember in your pray- 
ers and good works the follow- 
ing recently deceased relatives 
and friends of our subscribers: 


Rt. Rev. Dominic Penqeabacher, C.P. 
Rt. Rev. John Link —— 
Rev. Raymond J. Ronen 
Sr. Mary of St. Francis “(Lueia) 
Sr. Dolores Marie 
Mae A. Dillon 
George F. Heffernan 
sen 


uffy 

h J. Kea avney 
—e Bohul 
Mrs. Maguire 
John +f McNabb 
George Beck 
Annie E. Harrop 
Daniel J. Clea.y, Jr. 
peed Rosen 
Annie Donovan 
Henry W. Kromer 
Helen T. Driscoll 
—, J. Cribb 

mary A . O'Rourke 
Walter Z Clossey 
Katherine Martin 
Heel E. Correll 
Ralph Dowling 
Mrs. J. D. Ryan 
George Klu 
Alfred Courtney 
Mergaret Shea 
Thomas Lowry 
Ellen Cote 
William O'Neill 
Sadie Connellia 
Louisa Richmond 
— Taylor 





Mary 
Margaret Reilly 
Rita C. McGrath 
Charles E. Cullen 
Nellie Feeley Lyons 
Catherine Kent 
Mrs. David McCabe 
Michael Tobin 
Mrs. Joseph — 
Thomas 
Margaret Mary Burns Keefe 
Mary Aspell 
Mrs. Owen Brown 
Mrs. Henry Bieker 
Patrick L. Dermody 
Hannah Quinn 
Thomas Lynch 
William Ferring 
Annie E. — 
Annie Scan 
Margaret McLaughlin 
ory enh —_ 
Jane Daw 
Helen Marie Sullivan 
Gertrude Miller 
John B. McAneny 
John F. Gillick 
Dr. D. D. — 
Laura C. Moo 
Catherine J. Brennan 
Jeannette Ellio 

rs. M. ion 
Thomas Kenny 
Margaret Welsh 
Beatrice Smyth 
Mary Tully 
Ellen Flaherty 
Margaret Traynor 
Bernard Dempsey 
Carl Fuller 
Everett T. Grout 
John Heilmann 
Annie Downey 
Mr. J. P. Penning 
James caer 
Ann Mur Tphy 
Thomas Norton 
Mr. G. Phillips 
A. Teresa Quinn 
William J. Croft 
Louise Papin 
Margaret Teresa Sheehan 
Mrs. en McKenna 


see Mickel 

Margaret T. Swinburne 
John Connolly 
Robert C. W. Smith 
Mary Thompson 
Louis Delagrange 


May their souls and the souls of 
all the faithful departed through 
the mercy of God rest in peace. 

—Amen. 
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AMONG 


[HOSE REMEMBERED 


Tie has well said that it is a poor Will which does not name 
Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. 

Whatever you have you owe to Almighty God. It is fitting that grati- 
tude prompt you to provide assistance for one or more of those institu- 
tions which are promoting His Kingdom upon earth. 

Long after you have departed from this world your charity and 
generosity will be making possible magnificent achievements for His 
Cause. Your name will be held in prayerful memory by the zealous and 
needy missionaries whom you have helped. 

Let Our Divine Lord be among those specially remembered when 


the hour comes for you to leave all that you possess. 


e+ +e F 


May we, for His honor and glory and for the support of those who 


are laboring in fields afar, suggest that this definite provision be em- 


bodied in your last Will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., a corpora- 
tion organized and existing under the laws of the State of New Jersey, 
i ie haw nes es ($ ) Dollars, and I further direct that 
any and all taxes that may be levied upon this bequest be fully paid out 


of the residue of my estate. 


























UNION CITY, N. J. 











BEHIND THE LINES 


of China's battles are lines not dug with 
spades—the lines that seam the faces of the 
nation’s mothers: lines which lengthen with 
the sound of marching feet, as sons and 
husbands fade into the mist of memory; 
lines which deepen as the trenches empty; 
lines where terror takes its stand, along 
with anxiety and helpless forebod- 
ing. The furrowed faces of the 
mothers of China are only the 
masks of their devastated 
hearts. The mothers of a na- 
tion pay the toll tax at the 
Bridge of Glory. 

Here is a thing each one of 
us can understand—if we try. 
Suffering, loneliness; the emp- 
tiness of hearts that have no 
one to live for. The despair of 


trying to rebuild a life that 
has been shattered. 


Here is the field 
where the mis- 
sionary must work 
without rest. Be- 
cause there is a 
cure for torn 
hearts. There is a way of filling the yawn- 
ing chasm of human loneliness. Not with 
human comforts, for these are only the signs 
of something beyond, as bread is a sign of 
life and strength. 

The hand of the missionary stretched forth 
to succor the unhappy victims of war is only 
a sign of welcome. Words of comfort follow 
deeds of kindness. Barriers of suspicion are 


dropped from pagan hearts. The wonder : 
the words of Christ is written in the dawn 
new hope shining through lightening eyes 
Think what it means! To see the world 
ashes at your feet, and as you look, to fing 
there the imprint of the Feet of God. ‘ 
__ listen to the ceaseless roar of plar 2 
me and bombs, and vibrant throug 
the din of death to hear pro 
ise of eternal life. Eternif 
without pain, joy withou 
grief, peace and conten 
ment that cannot be ¢ 
minished or increased 
because it is the pos 
session of God, the all 
holy and all-beautiful 
Paganism is a charred 
and dried husk, ang 
cannot give s te 
nance to the sow 
when it needs f 
most. The Catholit 
Faith can sustaiz 
them and make tk 
é living and dying i 
“xews Photo =~ finitely worthwhi 
It is the task and the happiness of the priest 
and Sisters in China to bring the Chines 
the gift of Faith. Through the grime am 
smoke of war our holy Faith shines stron¢ 
and clear. We must reach out our hands 
to the missionaries, lest their hands falter. 
They have gone to do the work of Holy 
Church, trusting that we would not fail 
them. Let us see to it that we do not. j 
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